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. just a few things: 


Elements of the Farm Problem 





in America is 
primarily urban is evident in a multi- 


THAT CATHOLICISM 


tude of ways, not least embarrassingly 
by the table of contents of any bound 
volume of SOCIAL ORDER. Our discus- 
sions of the sociology of rural life and 
of agricultural economics have been 
truly meager. 

And yet about 600,000 
Catholic farm families in different parts 
of the country. There is the National 
Catholic Rural Life Conference, one of 


there are 


the most enterprising of our organiza- 
tions; its executive director, Monsignor 
Luigi G. Ligutti, is one of our most 
imaginative, generous and persistent 
leaders, with an influence extending far 
beyond our shores. 

Clearly the editor has been at fault 
in neglecting the farm problem, a de- 
fect he hopes to remedy partially by 
offering an adaption of the discussion 
Schultz and Gal- 


braith at the National Farm Institute, 


between Professors 


held at Des Moines last February, plus 


a recent policy statement of the 
NCRLC, 

The Catholic family on the land de- 
serves attention and sympathy. It is 
experiencing the consequences of the 
technological and organizational revolu- 
tion that constitutes “the farm prob- 
lem.” Our largest industry, the one 
employing the most workers, with the 
largest single capital investment and 
the greatest gross value for its invest- 
ment, American agriculture, is in serious 
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trouble and has been for a long time. 
The most dramatic index of this trouble 
is the immigration to the city, 28 per 
cent of the agricultural labor force hav- 
ing left the farm between 1940 and 
1957 with 1.8 million abandoning the 
soil in the single year, April, 1956 - 
April, 1957. A recent study by the 
Committee for Economic Development 
entitled Toward a Realistic Farm Pro- 
gram reveals that the net income from 
farming of farm operators declined by 
34 per cent from the peak in 1948 
through 1956 and this while the over- 
all U.S. per capita personal income was 
increasing by nearly 37 per cent. The 
Department of Agriculture conceded 
last March that in the last 25 years 
the government has spent almost ex- 
actly $45 


farmers’ lot. 


billion to ameliorate the 
The price support for 
crops alone cost $1.9 billion in fiscal 
1956. 


focus, it might be well to note that 


(To put the situation in better 


less than half of our farm products, on 
the basis of the value of sales, are under 
price supports, that these crops repre- 
sent only 38 per cent of farmers’ in- 
Even with 
such assistance the government held 
$7.3 billion of surplus agricultural pro- 
ducts on July 1, 1957. 


The basic cause of the farm problem 


come from marketings. ) 


is the country’s prodigious productivity 
with the farmer’s man hour output 
increased by 78 per cent, far surpassing 
the performance of even our fabulously 
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productive industrial worker. Farm 
production has doubled since 1920, the 
fruit of improved techniques and gov- 
ernment incentives during the war. (In 
the five year period, 1939-44, agricul- 
tural output increased by one quarter, 
livestock by one-half.) The result is 
that while 90 per cent of the popula- 
tion lived on the land at the time of 
the nation’s birth and 20 per cent 
as recently as 1944, less than 12 per cent 
make their living as farmers today with 
estimates offered that the figure will be 
halved in 20 The American 
farmer has become so_ productive, 
thanks to improved methods and new 
strains, that he feeds today 20 people 
in. addition to himself, 100 
years ago he fed himself and three 
others. Today a farmer with modern 
machinery can plow one acre in 48 


years. 


whereas 


minutes against 2.6 hours in 1920; he 
can harvest and crib one acre of corn 
in 1.7 hours compared with seven hours 
in 1920; he can dig 60 post holes in 
2.5 hours against ten hours then. 


Increasing productivity 

Increased productivity seems con- 
tinuous, as indicated in the following 
figures demonstrating how production 
per acre has jumped for the six crops 
designated as “basic” in the govern- 
ment’s price support program: 


Corn 
| (bu.) 


' 





Average 1939-43 | 31.2 _ 
Average 1952-56 41.1 


“18.7 


By such marvels of productivity 
American agriculture is piling up vast 
crop surpluses in quantities far greater 


In addi- 


tion to costing the government $1 mil- 


than the market can absorb. 
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2.693 


lion every day for storage costs alone, 
the existence of such a glut constantly 
menaces domestic farm prices. Efforts 
to dispose of these surpluses abroad in- 
cur the understandable complaint of 
our allies, particularly Canada, New 
Zealand and Denmark, that we are de- 
pressing prices on the world markets 
and are engaged in dumping. It seems 
clear that the surpluses created by our 
price support programs are a self-de- 
feating burden on the farmer, the tax- 
payer, the consumer and our foreign 
policy planners. 

And the farm, it should be remem- 
bered, is primarily a task of family 
effort and a means of family income. 
Department of Agriculture statistics re- 
veal 1956 family labor ac- 
counted for 76.5 per cent of average 
farm employment. In the cold judg- 
ment of the economist the farm popula- 
tion has always been bedevilled by poli- 
tics and betrayed by palpable expedi- 


that in 


ents until now the bag of tricks is 
empty. Price support programs, acre- 
age allotments and quotas have only 
succeeded in encouraging greater in- 
genuity in the creation of ever burgeon- 
ing surpluses. They have failed, says 
the economist, because they are holding 
than 


more producers in agriculture 


would stay there if a free market for 


“Tobacco | Peanuts — 
(Ibs. (Ibs.) 
703.8 


952.3 


| Cotten 
(Ibs.) 
249.7 


404.9 


Rice 
(ibs.) 
2,101 


985 
1,333 


farm products were allowed to function. 
Professor Schultz is an exponent of this 
viewpoint which he expressed as early 
as 1945 in his Agriculture in an Un- 


stable Economy. The answer to the 
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farm problem, as proposed by the CED, 
is brief (and brutal). It is 


marginal farms is already occurring— 
to the extent that good jobs off the 


farmers to reduce voluntarily the land are available: The same CED study 


amount of resources devoted to surplus 


to pay 


reports that 
production. 


of low-income farmers was 
y 457,397 or 20 cent from 
1950 to 1954—and this without benefit of 


any comprehensive program dealing with 


These resources are chiefly : 
. the number 

land and people. ae 
:y : reduced by per 

And this in order “to get farm produc- 


tion and the number of farm producers 


balanced with demand for farm out- _"*" problems. 
ie The comprehensive program envisaged 
I P - 
put. , 5° : 
calls for a marked reduction of the re- 


Economic picture 


sources of people and land devoted to 
To have a more detailed picture of agriculture until those remaining can 
the composition of this sick industry, make a secure living in a free market. 
we borrow from the recent CED study 


1954 


Farm land would be rented on long 


a table seemingly based on the term or bought outright by the govern- 


> 
census: ment, put to grass or reforested; the 


Per cent 
of total 
dollar 
output 


Per cent 
of total 
farms 


Per cent 
of acres 
used 


1. Commercial farms having 
market value of: 
$25,000 or over 
$10,000 — $24,999 
$ 5,000 —$ 9,999 
$ 2,500 —$ 4,999 


Total, over $2,500 


134,000 
448,945 
706,929 
811,965 
2,101,839 


2. Small full-time commercial farms 
having market sales of: 
$1,200 — $2,499 
Less than $1,200 


763,348 
462,427 


valde irdes 


Total, less than $2,500 ] 225,775 


Part-time, residential and 


other farms 1,455,404 


families involved would be re- 


the 


Thus, 44 per cent of our farms are farm 


producing 90.8 per cent of all agri- trained and relocated elsewhere in 
cultural products that go to market. economy. 


An economist would consider this first The religious mind cannot fail to 





category of commercial farms efficient 
enterprises. The second category—small 
farms with an output under $2,500— 
he could condemn outright as incapable 
of yielding a satisfactory family living. 


This retirement of inefficient and 
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find something grotesque in this fear of 
a glut of food in a world where—to 
use the phrase of Lord Boyd-Orr, first 
Director General of FAO—“two out of 
three people go to bed hungry every 
night.” 





The proposal of shepherding people 
off the land, moreover, however neat 
it appears as a solution of the economic 
problem of oversupply, would inevitably 
bring in its wake vast personal and 
social consequences, a fact which Pro- 
fessor Galbraith justly underscores. For 
there are human values in rural living 
which Christianity as well as our au- 
thentic national traditions have always 
treasured. For many it is the only life 
at which they can be truly happy. The 
NCRLC has observed: 

Communities in which farm families pre- 
dominate are characterized by an equality 
of opportunity and position, by recogni- 
tion of the rights and dignity of persons, 
and by emphasis on individual initiative 
and responsibility. This is the atmos- 
phere in which wholesome family life, 
Christian ideals, and democratic princi- 
ples thrive best. 

Factories-in-the-fields bear too much 
resemblance to Soviet kokholzes to over- 
come our instinctive reserve. Whatever 


the humane techniques to be employed 
during the transition period of clearing 
the surplus agricultural workers from 
the land and retraining them, there is a 
seeming callousness in the suggestion 
that the remaining farmers be made to 
rely on a free market for their products 
when they have so little control over 
it, being dependent on the fluctuations 
in the general price level or on changes 
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in the volume of demand or on their 
crep yield (which in turn depends so 
largely on the weather). 


Undoubtedly many inefficient farms 
will disappear simply because of their 
economic fatuity. The National Catho- 
lic Rural Life Conference recognized 
both the inevitability and the benefit 
of this development in a statement 
issued at its 34th Annual Convention 
in October, 1956: 

The trend toward larger and fewer farms 
can be favorable, however, and should be 
promoted insofar as it reflects the dis- 
appearance of the subsistence units which 
never have provided and probably never 
could provide an adequate living to the 
family. 


The family farm 

The NCRLC is pledged to defend the 
integrity of the family farm; it is, 
moreover, concerned over any sugges- 
tions that appear to jeopardize the fu- 
ture of the family farm by menacing its 


security. There is no romantic notion 


of “ten acres and a cow” in the 
NCRLC’s conception of the family 
farm. The organization has offered a 
clarifying definition: 

A family farm is a socio-economic insti- 
tution in which capital, labor and man- 
agement of the family is organized to- 
wards the production of food and fibre 
for the benefit of the family and society. 


The NCRLC statement continued: 


Size will vary according to location and 
the type of product. It may be a ten- 
acre truck farm in Delaware, a 100-acre 
dairy farm in Wisconsin, a 250-acre corn- 
hog farm in Iowa, a 1,000-acre wheat 
farm in the Plain States or a 5,000-acre 
ranch in Texas. 
The defense of the family farm in no 
sense requires any demand for the per- 
petuation of the price support program. 
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Monsignor Ligutti has unabashedly 
termed the policy “ridiculous, illogical 
and doubly expensive,” (since) “‘we are 
paying higher taxes so that we can pay 


higher prices for our food.” 


Role of government 


How can the farmer be given a fair 
return on and labor? 
Since the problem is one of political 


his investment 


measures and economic techniques, there 
is no specifically Catholic answer to the 
however, is the 


question. At stake, 


common good of the national com- 
munity and the welfare of a large and 
important segment of our citizenry. 
The government, therefore, has an in- 
escapable role to play. There seems no 
serious reason, then, why the farmer 
might not receive directly from the 
government the difference between the 
market price of his product and a rea- 
sonable return on his investment and 
labor. Such a step would bring a sharp 
and immediate drop in food prices. As 
Monsignor Ligutti sees it, such a policy 
would 1. benefit the consumer, 2. in- 
crease the consumption and the variety 
of foods, especially among poorer fami- 
lies, and 3. simplify and lessen the cost 
of administering the government’s farm 
program. To be socially effective, how- 
ever, the amount payable to any one 
farm producer should be limited and 
this in the interests of preserving the 
family farm and of halting gigantic 
subsidies to factories-in-the-fields. 


Again, continuing efforts should be 
made to attract industry to rural areas 
where excess manpower is available. The 
school yearbook publishers centered 
around Kansas City have profited from 
such seasonal labor. Indeed, the prac- 
tice might well work in reverse with 
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the city worker cultivating a small 
truck garden in the country. As Mon- 
signor Ligutti has observed: 


People are moving to the suburbs; in- 
is decentralizing or, as I call it, 
decongesting. This is an ideal oppor- 
tunity to strike a blow for healthier 
family life in this country. There is no 
sense at all in leaving a crowded city and 
then huddling next to each other out of 
sheer force of habit. 


d ustry 


Surely our accumulated food stocks 
should be made available more promptly 
and on a broader basis to needy citizens 
in our midst. Hesitation on such an 
issue is, as the NCRLC has asserted, 
“to deny necessary human cooperation 
to God’s abundant providence.” 


A respect for God’s abundant provi- 
dence also dictates that we stop wasting 
our soil by abusing the riches of nature. 
Already more than 100 million acres of 
our country’s land, it is estimated, have 
been destroyed. We have a clear obliga- 
for our future 


tion to save our soil 


population. 


STATEMENT OF 
RELIGIOUS LEADERS 


Any serious discussion of the farm 
problem—or any other social topic— 
should take place in the perspective of 
the religious vision of life. Such a per- 
spective was formulated in 1947 by a 


prominent group of Catholics, Protes- 
tants and Jews. Entitled Man’s Relation 
to the Land, the statement has perma- 
nent validity. The text declares: 


We hold: 


God created the world, of which the 
earth is a portion, with a purpose, and 
through His loving Providence He 
maintains the world for the good of 
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Therefore, all human 
beings possess a direct natural right to 
have access to created natural resources. 

God’s intention in creation is to en- 
able man to live with dignity in accord 
with his noble nature and destiny, to 
develop his personality, to establish and 
maintain a family and to be a useful 
member of society. Society exists to ful- 


4ll these aims. 
e ee 


human beings. 


The Good Earth 

The land is God’s greatest material 
gift to mankind. It is a fundamental 
source of food, fiber and fuel. The right 
to use such elemental source of life and 
development is essential for human wel- 
fare. No law or contract is superior to 
natural law. 


A fundamental human 
right is not to be denied or rendered 
ineffective by any legal ordinances; ap- 


parent previous rights or obligations. 


e 
Stewardship 

Land is a very special kind of prop- 
erty. Ownership of land does not give 
an absolute right to use or abuse, nor 
is it devoid of social responsibilities. It 
is in fact a stewardship. It implies such 
land tenure and use as to enable the 
possessor to develop his personality, 
maintain a decent standard of living 
for his family and fulfill social obliga- 
tions. At the same time, the land stew- 
ard has a duty to enrich the soil he 
tills and to hand it down to future 
generations as a thank offering to God, 
the Giver, and as a loving inheritance 
to his children’s children. 

eo - e 


The Family and Land 
Since the family is the primary in- 
stitution, access to land and steward- 
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ship of land must be planned with the 
family unit in view. The special adapt- 
ability of the farm home for nurturing 
strong and wholesome family life is the 
reason for the universal interest in land 
use and rural welfare. A unique rela- 
tionship exists between the family and 
the vocation of agriculture. The farm 
is the native habitat of the family. The 
family’s welfare must therefore have 
the first consideration in economic and 
social planning. Throughout the history 
of the United States these fundamental 
principles have been worked out 
through national and state legislation, 
and they have been upheld by court 


decisions and popular acclaim. 


Land Use and Human Welfare 

Efficiency in land use is not to be 
judged merely by material production 
but by a balanced consideration of the 
spiritual, social and material values that 
redound therefrom to person, family 
and society. The land is not to be a 
source of benefit to a favored few and 
a means of servile labor to the many. 

Second only to making land available 
to the family is the responsibility of 
society to encourage and to educate the 
land stewards in the proper and most 
efficient use of the land and in such 
techniques as will make them masters 
of their own economic destiny. 


The Tiller’s Rights and Duties 

The land and his 
family possess the first right to the 
fruits of their toil for a decent stand- 
Second to such right 
come the rights of any non-operating 
owner and of the state. Rural people 


worker on the 


ard of living. 
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have the right to receive directly their 
just share of the economic, social and 
religious benefits in organized society. 

The stewards of the land owe sacred 
duties and obligations to God, the com- 
munity and humanity. A faithful and 
honest fulfillment of their responsi- 
bilities goes hand in hand with their 
rights and privileges. 

oe se 
Suggested methods for the practical ap- 
plication of the declared principles on 
land policy: 

1. Make use of the land an integral 
part of socio-economic planning and 
thinking. 

2. Insist that education for land 
stewardship and the productive home be 
outstanding features of rural education. 

3. Emphasize a special program of 
enlistment and training in secondary, 
liberal arts, technical and professional 
schools for professional service to the 
rural community. 

4. Make the family-type farm oper- 
ated by the owner a major objective of 
legislation and planning. 

5. Reform the system of taxing land 
and improvements so as to facilitate 
access to natural resources, security of 
tenure and proper land use. 

6. Revise land sale and rental con- 
tracts, mortgage obligations and other 
debt that 


ownership or insecurity of tenure be 


instruments so no loss of 
possible except through negligence or 
injustice on the part of the farmer- 
operator. 

7. Discourage large land holdings as 
undemocratic and unsocial. 

8. Where large-scale production is 
necessary and advisable, encourage the 
use of cooperative techniques with local 
ownership and management. 
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times 


9. At all 
tives as a means of intellectual, moral 


oncourage coopera- 


and material advancement. 

10. Where and when large-scale in- 
dustrialized farming exists and requires 
employment of seasonal or year-round 
labor, demand for such labor groups a 
living wage, decent housing conditions 


ar.d collective bargaining. 


11. Urge that wages and housing for 
the laborer on the small farms be de- 
cent and just. (Low wages and poor 
housing for the farm laborer tend to 
lower the reward and standards of liv- 
ing of the family-type farmer, bringing 
his own family labor into competition 
with the poorly paid hired hand.) 

12. Extend social security provisions, 
particularly health, old age and sur- 
vivors’ insurance, to farm people and 
other rural dwellers. 

13. Develop locally owned and con- 
trolled business and industry in rural 
communities. 

14. Encourage development of the 
“one foot on soil and one foot in the 


city” type of living as greatly advanta- 


geous to the family when adequate cash 
income is secured from work in industry 
or commerce. 

Epwarp Duer, S.J. 
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Coping with 
Agricultural 


THEODORE W. SCHULTZ 


EVERYTHING THAT King Midas 
touched turned into gold; everything 
that Uncle Sam has touched in agri- 
culture has turned into feed. It has 
buried farmers under a mountain of 
well over 200 million tons of feed and 
there is no one in sight to rescue them. 
What wouldn’t the originators of the 
two sputniks give for our touch! 


There are now so many proposals to 
get agriculture out of its trouble that 


it becomes a challenge to come up with 


anything new. Responding to that 
challenge, I have three very original 
ideas. 

1. Let us embark on a strong pro- 
gram to change each farm product at 
least in some detail once a year. The 
goal should be to produce, for exam- 
ple, a new model hog every spring and 
then put on a Dinah Shore TV show 
to tell consumers about the new wrin- 
kles in the snout and the added twist 
in the tail, to do the show in color and 
in black and white with plenty of 
singing guest stars. The big broadcast- 
ing companies will applaud. 





Head of the Department of Economics at 
the University of Chicago, Professor Schultz 
is also Chairman of the Research Advisory 
Board of the Committee for Economic De- 
velopment. 
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2. Our secular and ecclesiastical au- 
thorities should issue an edict requiring 
every person to eat double rations ev- 
ery Monday. Or, in place of more leg- 
islation to get farmers to produce less, 
pass at least one law requiring every 
family to consume more than it did 
during the base year against which it 
will be judged. 
ment of only 10% more would increase 
farm prices fully 20%. Surely not a 
bad start. 

3. May I ask that all Democrats and 
not-too-loyal Republicans refrain from 
applause upon hearing my last fling at 
originality. Inasmuch as the Russians 
have been very successful in produc- 
ing less than they want and we have 
been equally successful in producing 
more than we want, let us exchange, 
not surpluses for Sputniks, but our top 
agricultural officials for their top farm 
bosses. Surely both countries would be 
better off! Who knows, they might 
even throw in that old farm_ boss, 
Khruschev. 

“How,” I asked “should the prob- 
lems of agriculture be divided between 
Professor Galbraith and _ myself?” 
One reply suggested, “Each should do 
what comes naturally, one taking up 
the economics, the other the politics of 
agriculture.” My misgivings rose ab- 


A consumption allot- 
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“Let politics take unto himself a good partner and the 


prospects are good... 


Good economics is good for 


politics and bad economics is bad for politics — for 
better or for worse.” 


Abundance 


ruptly. You know and I know that 
there is no glamour in economics. How 
many of you have ever read The Wealth 
of Nations from cover to cover? Ap- 
pearing before the American Economic 
Association, Henry Wallace once said, 
“Economics is a study of the dry, dead 
bones of a society with all the flesh re- 
moved and all of the blood and life 
drained out.” Who would want to be 
stuck with that dismal prospect? It’s 
hard enough to do it in the classroom 
where attendance is required. So, I 
foreswear that role. 

The image I have is that politics and 
economics are joined, as is implied in 
the old phrase “political economy.” 
One can see this in modern fiscal and 
monetary policies that we use to at- 
tain economic stability and growth, in 
taxation to obtain revenue and to bring 
about greater equality in the way in- 
come and wealth are distributed, in 
foreign economic policy and in the 
area under consideration here, i. ¢., in 
agricultural policy. In each of these, 
politics and economics are joined not 
as a matter of mere convenience but 
The initia- 


Let politics take 


as partners in a marriage. 
tive is with politics. 
unto himself a good partner and the 
prospects are good but let it be a bad 
partner and there will be, in Harry 
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Truman’s idiom, “hell to pay.” It is 
my thesis that good economics is good 
for politics and bad economics is bad 


for politics—“for better or for worse.” 


Bad economics is bad politics 

Economics is not a mere handmaiden 
of politics, to be used and misused to 
satisfy the whims of politicians. Let 
me cite some examples, going back no 
farther than the late 1920s. 

1. It was thought to be smart poli- 
tics in those days to raise tariffs and 
promise to make them effective for ag- 
riculture. 

The fact that 
really collapsed soon after World War 


brutal farm prices 
I is now almost a part of forgotten 
history. The value of farm land fell 
and kept on falling. Foreclosures be- 
came a plague and one wave of bank 
failures followed another. I remem- 
ber those days well, for twice as a col- 
lege student and then once again as 
an instructor at lowa State University, 
I had all of my small, precious nest 


“gg of 


“85 


liquidity wiped out by this 
scourge. To deal politically with that 
collapse in farm prices, more and bet- 
it was 


1922 


First 
the Act of 
and then in 1930 came the lamentable 


ter tariffs were enacted. 


Fordney-McCumber 


Smoot-Hawley Tariffs. Was there ever 
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a greater piece of economic folly? It 
soon turned sour, however, and became 
bad politics. 

It will be to the everlasting credit 
of economists that they had the cour- 
age to protest en masse. But it took 
a Cordell Hull to undo the Smoot-Haw- 
ley fiasco. 

2. I need only remind you that there 
was once upon a time a flourishing fed- 
eral agency called the NRA, an awful 
piece of economics, so bad that it soon 
became too great a political liability for 
even the strong New Deal to maintain. 

3. Let me now be so bold as to com- 
ment on parity for agriculture. On 
welfare grounds, it has much merit as 
a policy goal. The difficulties all start 
when the idea of parity is converted 
into a set of specific prices and when 
laws are passed establishing a parity 
formula tied to the dead hand of his- 
tory. The legal formula served notice, 
then and there, that we had embarked 
on a policy built on bad economics. 
Most economists, including some who 
looked with much favor on the many 
fine efforts of the New Deal to help 
agriculture, clearly saw the faulty 
foundation of parity prices. 


Parity’s faulty foundation 


It may not be amiss to recall that in 
the middle 1930s, through the Agricul- 
tural Extension Service of Iowa, those 
of us who were then economists at 
the State College at Ames, took it upon 
ourselves to point out to farmers the 
nature of the bad economics inherent 
in the legal parity price formula. To 
put it mildly, these educational efforts 
on our part were not received with any 
outburst of enthusiasm by the then 
leaders of the major farm organiza- 
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tion. Ironically, the positions of two 
of the major farm organizations were 
at that time precisely the reverse of 
what their positions are today with re- 
gard to parity prices. One might, of 
course, gloat and say, “consistency, 
thou art a jewel.” But I would much 


rather like to believe that our meet- 
ings, talks and writings contributed 
to the excellent economic grasp that 
has been typical of the farm people 
who had to live with us during those 
exciting years. 

As long as legislation specified a fair- 
ly low percentage of parity as the sup- 
port price, no major disturbances oc- 
curred in the flow of farm products 
into markets; no excessive stocks were 
accumulated. Such was the case dur- 
ing the early New Deal years, although 
at one time it looked bad in cotton. 
In any case, the war years cleared the 
decks of stocks; they also induced Con- 
gress to raise the per cent of parity 
repeatedly, these higher mandatory par- 
ity prices becoming unworkable in the 
post-war years after Korea. 


Even politically obsolete 

Professor C. M. Hardin’s studies show 
that simply voting for high support 
prices does not necessarily assure con- 
gressmen that they will get the votes 
of farm people in these parts of the 
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Corn Belt. Parity prices, tied to the 
horse and buggy days of 1910-14, have 
at long last caught up with us; they 
have in fact become bad politics. 

We might have developed, and could 
have had by now, a workable system of 
forward prices growing out of our sup- 
port prices. Instead we have been on 
the verge of destroying the whole of 
it by our insistence on having price 
supports dictated by a wholly unwork- 
able price formula. It is high time 
that we rescued our support prices; 
agriculture needs them; they can be 
made to work. 

4. As I read the record of the last 
two decades, it has been neither good 
economics nor good politics to impose 
effective production controls on farm- 
ers. Tobacco may be in part an ex- 
ception. This interpretation of the rec- 
ord seems to hold for that old stand- 
by, acreage allotments—with or without 
cross-compliance—-and, also, for the 
soil bank. 

As far back as 1942, Professor O. H. 
Brownlee and I made a study of the 
effects of the AAA on total feed 
production, and we found that it had 
not reduced the total output of feed.’ 


Worse than nothing 


I do not want to imply that these 
production controls have been alto- 
gether neutral. The Corn Belt would 
be much better off now had they been 
neutral. At every turn, so it seems, 
they have added to the supply of feed. 
We all know that they have been shift- 
ing acreages and production around: 
Less corn acreage but more of other 
feeds; less land in wheat but much 


1 See, Research Bulletin 298, Iowa Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, Ames, Iowa, 
April, 1942. 
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more in grain sorghum, oats, and barley; 
and less cotton and again more feed. 
It is high time we faced up to the fact 
that our total supply of feed concen- 
trates has gone through the roof, ris- 
ing from 167 million tons in 1952 to 
218 million tons last fall — up 30% 
in five years. 


Even in the case of tobacco, the eco- 
nomic effects on tobacco farmers of the 
smaller allotments are 
likely, sooner or later, to become intol- 


erable. 


ever acreage 


Acreage allotments and the soil bank 
have been acceptable to farmers as a 
formula for distributing some govern- 
ment payments but not as controls to 
production. 
these controls have been pressed to a 


reduce farm Whenever 


point where they might have curtailed 
total production, they have become un- 
acceptable politically. 

§. Without elaborating on the reasons 
why, let me simply say that our recent 
large scale disposal programs of farm 
products abroad will prove to be both 
bad economics and bad politics, al- 
though in this case the political short- 
comings are slow in coming to a head 
because those who are burdened by the 
maladjustments that P.L. 480 and the 
other disposal programs bring about 
abroad are not represented in Congress. 
Our foreign policy position, however, 
weakened. 


is being These programs 





are, therefore, all too high a price to 
pay in view of our national insecurity 


at this time. 


Good economics, good politics 


Is there anything left that is not bad? 
Am I not guilty of labeling any and 
all economic endeavors by government 
simply as “bad economics” and of pick- 
ing out those that fail to prove my 
thesis? This is not my position. I am 
fully aware that free enterprise and 
economic freedom also become doctrines 
and in the hands of some have become 
fully as inflexible and unworkable as 
the now very obsolete parity price for- 
mula. Let me present my case as fol- 
lows: 

I want, first, to go beyond agricul- 
ture and consider policy for the over-all 
stability of the U. S. economy. Since 
the war, it has become both good eco- 
nomics and good politics to maintain 
full employment and prosperity with- 
out inflation. That this is true politi- 
cally is clear enough: Even mild infla- 
tion like that of late 1956 and early 
1957 was a political liability and the 
amount of unemployment that has 
come upon us since then is no politi- 
cal asset. But what is good economics 
in achieving this policy objective? I 
dismiss out of hand the arguments of 
those who tell us that monetary con- 
trols are necessarily bad because they 
restrict somewhat the economic free- 
dom of banks. There are, to be sure, 
some disagreements among economists 
on how much can and should be done 
through monetary or fiscal or direct 
wage controls. It is, I fear, all too easy 
to espouse either a particular monetary- 
fiscal doctrine or some kind of wage- 
price spiral doctrine. 


I for one have been unable to con- 
vince myself that the rises in wages 
that have occurred since the war have 
been the villains of the peace. Wages 
undoubtedly have overshot the mark at 
times in some places. The situation 
could hardly be otherwise in a period 
of rapidly rising factor prices attribu- 
table to new and 
knowledge that have been expanding 


techniques new 


output. It may be that I am wearing 
a set of monetary-fiscal blinders but as 
I see it these controls can and should 
play a dominant role. 


When these controls are applied too 
hard and long they will bring on a de- 
pression. In my judgment, Professor 
Arthur F, Burns was essentially right 
in his assessment at the time he resigned 
from the President’s Economic Coun- 
cil that the Federal Reserve had gone 
too far in checking the rise in the 
money supply. I find much economic 
wisdom in his lectures at Fordham Uni- 


versity given during October, 1957.° 


Turning now to agriculture, there is 
a long list of public programs that have 
stood both the economic and _ political 
test. 

The farm home and the family farm 
have been strengthened measurably by 


2 See his Prosperity Without Inflation, 
Fordham University Press, 1957, especially 
Chapter 3, “The New Environment of 
Monetary Policy,” and Chapter 4, “Public 
Policies for Coping with Inflation.” 
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good old RFD (older by far than 
FDR), by roads, electricity and tele- 
phone facilities for farm people. The 
business side of family farms is better 
because of what government has done 
to develop our farm credit institutions, 
market information and some of the 
soil conservation programs. In _prin- 
ciple, I am sure that support prices are 
also good when we have once learned 
to use them as forward prices and that 
Commodity Credit Corporation stocks 
can and should be used to counteract 
vicissitudes in production and not to 
underwrite a set of obsolete parity 
prices. Income payments, I am still con- 
vinced, can be a second line of defense 
and can play a positive, stabilizing role. 


Fine for consumers, but. . . 


Paradoxically, we seem to be de- 
termined as a people to make farm 
products and the services of scientists, 
There 


engineers and teachers cheap. 
can be no doubt that this is the effect, 
on the one hand, of the vast array of 
made 


new, useful knowledge being 
available to agriculture by the Agri- 
cultural Experiment Stations and Agri- 
cultural Extension Services and, on the 
other hand, of the vast public efforts 
to recruit and subsidize students to be- 
come teachers, engineers and scientists. 
We are all, farmers and teachers, thus 
in the same boat; ever more public 
funds are to be spent to keep your 


products and my services cheap. 

For consumers this is of course fine; 
moreover, these expenditures for agri- 
cultural research and extension have 
served and will continue to serve the 
public interest. So will public funds to 
pay outstanding students to study hard 
for many long years, as is necessary if 
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they are to be competent intellectuals. 
When we decide to serve the public 
interest in this fashion, however, we 
must face up to the fact that we are 
making it exceedingly rough for many 
farmers who have committed themselves 
to farming and also for many teachers, 
engineers and scientists who have made 
the investment in their education largely 
on their own. 


Men cheaper than machines 


In agriculture, the price of land has 
not been depressed by this revolution 
in new knowledge useful in agricultural 
production. The returns on other forms 
of capital being used in farming is also 
not below par. It is the returns for 
human effort committed to farming 
that is carrying the brunt of the load. 

To conclude, here is a brief sugges- 
tion for improving this situation in 
farming. I shall restrict myself in the 
main to the Corn Belt, although for the 
most part what I propose is also appli- 
cable to other parts of agriculture. 

1. We 
economics intelligence branch in the 


must reestablish a _ general 
Department of Agriculture. It should 
be called a Bureau 
Economics in deference to the fine work 
and record of the old BAE. It should 
give economic policies for agriculture 
the highest priority in its work. 


of Agricultural 


We are in great need of studies to 
determine how important is the level 
and the stability of price in winning 
and in holding additional markets at 
home and abroad. M. K. Horne’s recent 
study, The Outlook for Cotton Markets, 
a report to the National Cotton Coun- 
cil, is such a study and it has much 
merit. I know of none such in recent 
years by the Department of Agriculture. 
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The Rural Development program has 
now been under way for several years 
and yet all one out of the 
Department about the lessons to be 
learned from _ this pro- 
gram is an occasional, insipid, public 
relations pamphlet. The belief that 
there may be some new ways of gain- 
ing some control over parts of the 
agricultural supply, ideas that I associ- 
ate with Professor Willard Cochrane, 
should be explored. The Department 
of Agriculture should have been mak- 
ing studies of the possibilities of alter- 
native income payment programs to 
break the feed grain log jam. The 
estimates of the Department showing 
that it might require $10 billion of 
payments to support all of the 26 
major farm commodities at 90% of 
parity is pointless—even as a political 
weapon to discredit any and all income 


gets 


important 


payment programs. 

2. On positive actions: How are we 
going to remove the large, menacing 
supply of feed grains dangling over 
our heads? In principle, the mean- 
ingful choices are: (a) feed it and (b) 
get wheat and cotton land out of feed 
production. 


Soil bank? 


Let me comment first on the produc- 
tion of feed. Clearly, our present farm 
programs are not capable of reducing 
the production of feeds. In the Middle 
West they have at best, shifted feed pro- 
duction around; in wheat they have 
increased production substantially; in 
cotton and rice they have also added 
to the feed supply. The upshot has 
been that acreage allotments and the 
soil bank have made the feed supply 
situation worse than it otherwise would 
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have been. Cotton acreage should be 
increased this year by as much as 25 
per cent; wheat should be freed of all 
acreage restriction. Corn acreage allot- 
ments were already meaningless last 
year and they should be discontinued. 


Let me now turn to the policy for 
removing the large feed supply — by 
feeding it promptly and with dispatch. 
Hogs have been and still are the prin- 
cipal shock absorber of big changes 
I shall restrict my 
two prices, 


in feed supplies. 
comments, therefore, to 
namely that of feed and that of hogs. 
The support price for corn has de- 
generated into a club to get farmers to 
engage in uneconomic production con- 
trols. What is needed is a support price 














on feed grains that is available to all 


farmers who produce corn, oats, barley 
or grain sorghum. On this point there 
is much merit in the new proposal of 
the Farm Bureau using recent market 
prices and the feeding values of these 
grains to establish, say, for the current 


season support prices of $1.22 for corn, 
$.62 for oats, $.99 for barley and $2.18 
(cwt.) for grain sorghum. But what 
about hogs into which most of the 
excess feed will necessarily go? What 
is required is a forward price on hogs. 
It should be put at about $13 and an- 
nounced as the floor price for two years 
on ahead. When the average monthly 
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market price received by producers for 
hogs falls below $13, the difference be- 
tween that average market price and 
the $13 should be covered by an income 
payment. (This is not the occasion to 
elaborate on administrative 
costs or on changing this forward price 
for hogs for subsequent periods in order 
to reach a workable equilibrium between 


details, on 


supply and demand.) 


Homesteads in reverse 


It would be good economics, and I 
venture also good politics, to discon- 
tinue acreage allotments, to make sup- 
port prices, linked to the market prices 
of the past several years, available to 
all farmers producing corn, oats, barley 
and grain sorghum and to establish a 
forward price for hogs with income 
payments. 

For the longer run, the funda- 
mental issue facing farmers is not the 
large amount of farm products being 
produced or even the very large stocks 
that have The 
the low earnings for the work that farm 
people do. It would be a serious error 
to infer from this that the earnings on 
most of the physical assets used in farm- 
therefore, also too low. On 
most land, and fertilizer 
they are not below par. What is basic- 
ally out of line are the low earnings 
that many people are getting for the 
time and effort they devote to farming. 
The economic remedy is to make this 
time and effort of farm people more 
valuable. Moreover, 
that this is the heart of the problem 
and come to grips with it, the sooner 
we will begin to get favorable results. 

We 
knowledge into farming 


accumulated. issue is 


ing are, 
machinery 


the sooner we see 


the flow of 
and thus try to 


could stop new 
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slow up the technical revolution in 
agricultural production. I do not be- 
lieve that doing so would be consistent 
w-th the public interest. A number of 
can be done and should be done, 
however, to take the burden of these 
advances in new knowledge off the back 
of the people who prefer to earn their 


things 


living at farming. I would again urge 
a program along the lines of my pro- 


posal for Homesteads in Reverse. If 


SSG C°e ewe. . , °°." 


government payments are to be made, 
and they are likely to stay large for 
some years, they should not be dis- 
tributed on the basis of acreage allot- 
ments or through price supporting crop 
(set far in of normal 


loans excess 


market prices) or for putting land into 
some hypothetical bank, but on the 
basis of the time and effort that farm 
people devote to farming and as an in- 
ducement to increase the rate of occupa- 
tional migration. (A payment of no 
more than ten cents for every hour that 
workers devote to farm- 


about 1.2 billion 


farm family 
ing would require 


dollars. ) 


Our fable tells us that King Midas 
had his troubles. It would be pleasant 
for a change to have just a little of the 
kind that King Midas had. It could 
be had by combining a measure of good 
economics and politics to redirect our 


farm policy. 





U.S. Agriculture: 


Problem 


JOHN K. GALBRAITH 


IN THE Last 20 years we have 
achieved something. We have come 
close to agreement on at least two of 
the underlying causes of the farm 
problem. We agree, first of all, that a 
remarkable technological and capital 
advance has remarkably increased out- 
put from given land and labor. A 
great many changes— improved ma- 
chinery and tillage, more and better 
power, hybrids, plant foods, improved 
nutrition and disease control—have all 
contributed to this result. 


Price & income elasticity 
Secondly, there is agreement that this 
great increase in the efficiency of farm 
production and the resulting increase 
in output has occurred in a country 
which has a relatively low absorptive 
capacity. In the economist’s language 
both the price elasticity and the income 
elasticity of farm products is low. In 
simple translation, this means that the 
expanding output of farm products 
does not move readily and easily into 
use when there is a modest reduction 
in prices. For the generality of farm 
products only a large reduction in price 
will much expand consumption. Some 





Author of the current best-seller, The 
Affluent Society, Professor Galbraith teaches 
Economics at Harvard. 
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are unresponsive to almost any likely 
movement. Needless to say, this makes 
price cutting a painful way of getting 
expanded consumption. 


Such is the meaning of low price 
elasticity. Low income elasticity means 
that as the incomes of people rise— 
urban incomes in particular — they 
spend more on clothing, on transporta- 
tion, on recreation and on other things 
but not a great deal more on food. The 
meaning of this will be evident to every- 
one. While expanding prosperity and 
increasing purchasing power would be 
a cure for overproduction in other 
industries, they are not similarly the 
salvation for agriculture. 


As I say, on these two points there 
is general agreement. I doubt that my 
distinguished colleague and friend, Pro- 
fessor Schultz, will be in disagreement 
with this diagnosis so far. 


Powerlessness of individuals 

I now come to another and, in some 
respects, more vital cause of our farm 
difficulties. This is also one which is 
much less clearly perceived. And much 
of what I have to say later on depends 
on a clear perception of this point. 

Unlike most industry and unlike most 
parts of the labor market, agriculture 
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“My own preference would be to temper efficiency 
with compassion . 
persuade you but to suggest the choice.’ 


. My purpose, however, is not to 


and Choices 


is peculiarly incapable of dealing with 
the problems of expanding output and 
comparatively inelastic demand. This 
incapability is inherent in the organiza- 
tion of the industry. Agriculture is an 
industry of many small units. No in- 
dividual producer can exercise an ap- 
preciable influence on price or on the 
amount that is sold. As a result, it is 
not within the power of any individual 
producer—and since there is no effective 
organization to this end, it is not within 
the power of the agricultural industry 
as a whole — to keep expanding farm 
output from bringing down prices and 
incomes. And given the inelasticity of 
these markets, a large increase in supply 
can obviously be the cause of great 
hardship and even demoralization. 


All this, you will say (or some will 
say), is inevitable. It is the way things 
should be. This is the free market. This 
is competition. Perhaps so. But it is a 
behavior that is more or less peculiar to 
agriculture. In the last 30 or 40 years 
there have been important technological 
improvements in the manufacture of 
The 
moving assembly line, special purpose 
machine tools of high speed and effici- 


automobiles, trucks and tractors. 


ency and automation have all worked 
Did it 
lead to a glut on the market and a 


a revolution in these industries. 
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demoralization of prices? Of course it 
did not. It did not because the indi- 
vidual companies, very fortunately for 
them and perhaps also for the economy, 
were able to control their prices and 
regulate their output. This is a built-in 
power: It goes automatically with the 
fact that there are comparatively few 
firms in these industries. The steel in- 
dustry in February was running at some 
60 per cent of capacity because it could 
not sell a larger output at a price which 
it considered satisfactory. This it ac- 
complishes easily without the slightest 
fuss or feathers. If farmers had the 
same market power they could, if neces- 
sary, cut hog production back by 40 
per cent in order to defend, say, a $20 


price. 


Unlike corporations & unions 


The power to protect its market that 
is enjoyed by the corporation is also 
enjoyed in considerable measure by the 
Early in this century 
American workers and not 
without reason, lest the large influx of 
European migrants would break down 
their wage scales. They were in some- 
what the same position as the farmer 
watching the effect of a large increase 
on his prices. Today the 
worker is reasonably well 


modern union. 
worried, 


in supply 
unionized 
such competition. 


protected against 
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Even though the supply of labor may 
exceed the demand, he doesn’t have to 
worry about his wages being slashed. 
He too has won a considerable measure 
of security in the market. 


Thus it has come about that the 
farmer belongs to about the only group 
—certainly his is by far the most im- 
portant—which is still exposed to the 
full rigors of the competitive market. 
Or this would be so in the absence of 
government programs. Government 
price protection, viewed in this light, 
is—or as least could be—only the equiv- 
alent of the price security that the 
modern corporation and the modern 
trade union have as a matter of course. 
There is this important peculiarity of 
the farmer’s position. Because of the 
comparatively small scale of his opera- 
tions, his large numbers, and the fact 
that agricultural production is by its 
nature scattered widely over the face 
of the country, he can achieve a measure 
of control over supply and price only 
with the aid of the government. If one 
wishes to press the point, the market 
power of the modern corporation, de- 
riving as it does from the state-issued 
charter, and the market power of the 
modern union both owe much to the 
state. But their debt is rather more 
subtle and better disguised than that 
of the farmer to the Agricultural 
Marketing Service and the Commodity 
Credit Corporation. So it is overlooked 
or, perhaps, conveniently ignored. 


The meaning of this argument is also 
It means that those who talk 
about returning the farmer to a free 
market are prescribing a very different 
fate for him than when they talk about 
free enterprise for General Motors or 


clear. 


free collective bargaining for labor. In 
the free market the corporation and the 
union retain their power over prices and 
output. The farmer does not. What 
is sauce for the corporation is sourdough 
for the farmer. In its recent report, 
Toward A Realistic Farm Program, the 
Committee for Economic Development 
asserts that farm programs must have 
“the basic objective of bettering the 
condition of the commercial farmer by 
means consistent with free markets and 
the national well-being.” This means, 
inevitably, the particular kind of free 
market which farmers have. To pre- 
scribe the same kind of market for GM 
one would have to recommend split- 
ting the company up into a hundred 
or a thousand automobile producing 
units. None of these would then have 
more influence than the average corn 
farm 
technology would mean expanded out- 
put and lowered prices—and a glut of 
autos—for all. And this recommenda- 
tion applied to the labor market would 
mean the dissolution of unions. The 
CED is a highly responsible body. It 
would never think of making such silly 
recommendations for industry or labor. 
Yet this is what, in effect, it prescribes 
for the farmer when it asks that he be 
enabled “‘to free himself from govern- 
ment subsidy and control.” 


on price; an improvement in 


Subconscious mechanisms 

The special rigor with which the free 
market treats the farmer has always 
seemed to me self-evident. I have been 
struck by the general unwillingness to 
acknowledge it. While it is not usually 
fruitful or even wise to reflect on the 
reasons for the unwisdom of others, I 
do think some economists have resisted 
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the idea for reasons essentially of nos- 
talgia. Economic theory anciently as- 
sumed a market structure similar to 
that of agriculture. There were many 
producers selling in a market which 
none could influence or control. This 
was the classical case of free competi- 
tion. There has been a natural hesita- 
tion to accept the conclusion that what 
was once (supposedly at least) the rule 
for all is now the rule only or chiefly 
for the farmer. 

Furthermore, once we agree that the 
market operates with particular severity 
for the farmer, we are likely to ask 
what should be done about it. The door 
is immediately opened to talk of govern- 
ment programs. And that talk is not 
of temporary expedients but of perma- 
Those who find such 


realize, 


nent measures. 
ideas abhorrent perhaps in- 
stinctively, that to talk of free markets 
is the best defense. 


I should also add that no one ever 
gets into trouble praising the virtues of 
the free market. 


Finally, in recent times, the benefi- 
cence of unregulated markets has ac- 
quired some of the overtones of a re- 
ligious faith. It is hinted, even though 
it is not quite said, that Divinity is on 


the side of the free market. Support 


prices, although they may not be pre- 
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cisely the work of the devil, are utterly 
lacking in heavenly sanction. I must 
say I regard this whole trend of discus- 
sion not only as unfortunate but even 
as objectionable. . . . Certainly it seems 
to me a trifle presumptuous for any 
mortal, however great or pious, to claim 
or imply that God is on his side. I would 
suggest that, following an old Ameri- 
can tradition, we keep religion out of 
what had best be purely secular dis- 
cussion. 
Practical choices 

It will be plain from the foregoing 
that expanding output, in the presence 
of inelastic demand, and in the absence 
of any internal capacity to temper the 
effect, can bring exceedingly painful 
and perhaps even disastrous movements 
And not 
only can it do so but on any reading 


in farm prices and incomes. 


of recent experience is almost certain 
to do so. And there is the further possi- 
bility that these effects may be sharp- 
ened by shrinking demand induced by 
depression. What should we do? 
Within recent times, so it seems to 
me at least, we have come to under- 
stand more clearly the choice that con- 
fronts us. This choice rests on an in- 
creasingly evident fact of our agricul- 
ture. It is the very great difference in 
the ability of different classes of farmers 
to survive satisfactorily under present 
this is 
something of which we are only gradu- 


market conditions. As I say, 


ally becoming aware. Let me explain 
it in some detail. 

For purposes of this explanation we 
may think of three classes of farmers 
in the United States. The first group 
are the sub-commercial or subsistence 


farmers. These are the people who sell 
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very little. Their situation is character- 
istic in the Southern Appalachians, the 
Piedmont Plateau, northern New Eng- 
land hill towns, the cutover regions of 
the Lake states, and the Ozarks. Their 
income is inadequate less because prices 
are low than because they have so little 
to bring to market. It is plain that if 


these families are to have a decent in- 
come one of two things must happen. 
They must be assisted in reorganizing 
their farm enterprises so that their out- 
put is appreciably increased or they 
must find a better livelihood outside of 
agriculture. For the family grossing 
less than $1,000 or $1,500 a year from 
agriculture, (and there are still a great 
many of them in the United States) 
one or another of these remedies is in- 
evitable. I doubt the wisdom of those 
who seek to make political capital out 
of statements of public officials which 


recognize this choice. 


It seems also clear that we must now 
recognize two separate groups within the 
category that we are accustomed to call 
commercial farmers. We must dis- 
tinguish the case of the very large com- 
mercial farm which, there is increas- 
ing evidence to show, has been able to 
return its operators a satisfactory in- 
come in recent years from that of the 
more conventional family enterprise 
which is trouble. In the 
nature of things the dividing line here 


in serious 
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is not very sharp and it undoubtedly 
varies from one type of farming to an- 
other. But the growing income ad- 
vantage of the large farm, the very 
large farm, is strongly indicated. It is 
shown by the trend toward farm con- 
solidation. It is strongly suggested by 
farm management budgeting and pro- 
gramming studies. And it is borne out 
by the statistics. Speaking of com- 
farms, Koffsky and Grove 
of the Department of Agriculture 
conclude in their testimony 
on agricultural policy for the Joint 
Economic Committee that between 
1949 and 1954-55, although the evi- 
dence is not entirely conclusive, “net 


mercial 


recent 


income on farms with an annual value 
of sales of $25,000 or more was fairly 
maintained, while incomes of 
smaller operations (although still) in 
the high production category showed 
substantial declines.”" That the large 
farms would even come close to main- 


taining their income in this period was 


well 


highly significant. 
$500,000 and more 


We can conclude, I believe, that in 
many areas, at least, modern technology 
has come to favor the large farm enter- 
prise. Agriculture has become an in- 
dustry where substantial 
economies of scale. The most successful 
units may, indeed, be very large by any 
past standards. In some areas the in- 
vestment will be from $500,000-$750,- 
000 upward. This is an important 
point, for there is still more than a 
slight reluctance to admit the size 


there are 


' Nathan M. Koffsky and Ernest W. Grove. 
The Current Income Position of Commer- 
cial Farms. Policy for Commercial Agri- 
culture. Joint Economic Committee, No- 
vember 22, 1957. 
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of these units and to explore the full 
extent of the change that is involved. 
We hear scholars, Professor Schultz 
among them, speak of the need for a 
further large-scale withdrawal of the 
human factor from commercial agri- 
culture. We hear less of the massive 
reorganization of the farm units which 
this withdrawal implies. The huge scale 
of the resulting units is not recognized 
or this part of the conclusion is soft- 
pedalled. Yet if many fewer people run 
our farm plant it can only mean that 
each person is operating a far larger 
firm. 

For let there be no mistake; an agri- 
culture where the average unit has a 
capitalization of $500,000 or upward 
will be very different, both in its social 
and economic structure, from the agri- 
culture to which we are accustomed. 
Not many can expect to start with a 
small or modest stake and control 
$500,000 or $1,000,000 of capital dur- 
ing their lifetime. If these are the 
capital requirements of the successful 
farm, we shall have to accept as com- 
monplace the separation of management 
from ownership. Owner-operation will 
be confined, with rare exceptions, to 
those who were shrewd enough to select 
well-to-do parents. We shall develop in 
our agriculture what amounts to an 
There 


doubt also be closer integration with 


aristocratic tradition. will no 
industrial operations with capital bor- 
rowed from industry and with closer 
control by industry. Modern broiler 
feeding is a sign. 

Perhaps this development will not be 


so bad. 


to its full implications. Those who now 


We should, however, face up 


talk about adjustments and reorganiza- 


tion of commercial agriculture are 
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talking about means without facing up 
to results. Those who praise the free 
market and the family farm in one 
breath are fooling either themselves or 
their audience. As I have noted, it is 
the very large farm, not the traditional 
family enterprise, which according to 


the evidence has a much greater ability 


oe 


to survive. 


We should also recognize that the ad- 
justment to high capitalization agricul- 
ture will not be painless. It will con- 
tinue to be very painful. And we should 
spare a thought for the trail of up- 
rooted families and spoiled and un- 
happy lives which such adjustment in- 
volves. I would especially warn colleges, 
now interesting themselves in these 
problems, against using the word ad- 
justment as though it described a neu- 


tral and painless process. 


Alternatives to magic 


agri- 


Suppose we do not wish an 
culture of large, highly capitalized 


What is the The 


alternative is to have a farm policy in 


units. alternative? 
which the smaller commercial farm— 
what we have previously thought of as 
the ordinary family-sized enterprise— 


can survive. Given the technological 
dynamic of agriculture, the nature of 
its demand and the nature of the 
market structure, we cannot expect this 
from the market. It will come only as 
the result of government programs that 
are designed to enab'e the older family- 


sized enterprise to survive. It has to be 
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a government program. Self-organiza- 
tion by farmers, of which some people 
are now talking, to regulate supply and 
protect their incomes is a pipe dream. 
Those who advocate it only advertise 
their innocence of history, economics 
and human nature and their refusal to 
learn from past failure. I also confess 
my skepticism of individual commodity 
programs now so much in fashion. I 
very much fear that they will prove 
to be only a way of magnifying the 
tendency of farmers to disagree with 
each other, a tendency that is exceed- 
ingly well-developed, and thus to insure 
no action of any kind. I also deplore the 
belief that is currently so popular that 
if everyone just thinks hard enough 
someone, some day, will come up with 
a brilliant new idea for solving the 
farm problem and insuring everyone an 
adequate income. That is not going to 
happen either. Farmers are reputed to 
be hard-headed people, yet a surprising 
number still have a sneaking faith in 
magic. The soil bank should stand as 
a warning. 

To be more precise, the choices in 
farm policy are not very great. Any 
policy must provide a floor under prices 
or under income. As I have said on 
other occasions, a farm policy that 
doesn’t deal with these matters is like 
a trade union which doesn’t bother 
about wages. There must be production 
or marketing controls and these must 
be strong enough to keep the program 
from being unreasonably expensive. 
They will also inevitably interfere some- 
what with the freedom of the farmer 
to do as he pleases. Nothing is con- 
trolled if a man can market all that he 
pleases. But we should also bear in mind 
that life involves a choice between dif- 
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ferent kinds of restraints. Inadequate 
income also imposes some very compre- 
hensive restraints on the farm family. 


I have long felt that there is a right 
way and a wrong way to support farm 
prices and income and that since World 
War II we have shown an unerring in- 
stinct for the wrong course. Produc- 
either generally or 
specially financed, would be far more 
satisfactory. And since payments can 
be denied to overquota production, they 
fit in far better with a system of pro- 
duction control. But this is another 
story. 


tion payments, 


Efficiency with compassion 


The choice today is not the survival 
of American agriculture. Or even its 
efficiency. The great and growing pro- 
ductivity shows that these are not in 
jeopardy. What is at stake is the tradi- 
tional organization of this industry. We 
are in process of deciding between the 
traditional family-scale enterprise of 
modest capitalization and widely dis- 
persed ownership and an agriculture 
composed of much larger scale, much 
more impersonal and much more highly 
capitalized firms. This is not an ab- 
solute choice. We shall have both types 
of farm enterprises for a long time to 
come. But a strong farm program will 
protect the traditional structure. The 
present trend to the free market will 
put a substantial premium on the great- 
er survival power of the large enter- 
prise. 

My own preference would be to tem- 
per efficiency with compassion and to 
have a farm program that protects the 
smaller commercial farm. My purpose, 
however, is not to persuade you but to 
suggest the choice. 
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Statement 
of Policy 


NATIONAL CATHOLIC RURAL LIFE CONFERENCE 


AGRICULTURE HAS experienced great- 
er change in the last 25 years than in 
the previous 500; and the rate of 
change appears to increase rather than 
slow down. 

One of the most striking changes 
since the 1930s has been the substitu- 
tion of capital for labor. Farmers have 
used machinery to replace labor and 
ease heavy physical tasks, thus making 
farm work less backbreaking and elim- 
inating some of its drudgery. Another 
striking change is the introduction of 
a whole host of new practices such as 
chemical weed control, commercial fer- 
tilizer, hormones, antibiotics, new crop 
varieties, new and better feed mixtures. 

These changes, adopted out of in- 
genuity and self interest on the part of 
farmers, aided by scientific discoveries, 





These pages are taken from a Policy 
Statement issued by the National Catholic 
Rural Life Conference at a meeting at Fort 
Wayne, Ind., June 18, 1958. 
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have materially benefited many farm- 
ers and the nation. However, at the 
same time they have gravely endangered 
and welfare of 


many farm families. 


the economic social 
New problems, new goals 
Ne uw’ 
cally successful today the farm oper- 


Requirements: To be economi- 
ator and the farm unit must meet a new 
set of requirements. The operator needs 
The fields 


in which he has to make decisions are 


to be many experts in one. 


among others: crop production, soil 
chemistry, engineering, labor manage- 
ment, livestock production, marketing 
and banking. Most industrial plants 
have experts in each of those fields. The 
very nature of the independent family 
farm prohibits the expense for such ex- 
perts and puts the decisions squarely up 
to the family itself. Yet few farmers 
have had the educational background to 
cope with all these problems success- 


fully. 
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in addition, 
investments 


These have, 
greatly the 
necessary to have a modern up-to-date 
farm plant. Many farm families were 
not and are not in a financial position 
to meet the investment requirements 
of the present considerably larger farm 
business. Simultaneously with the 
changes in the production sector, equal- 
ly important changes took place in the 
New products re- 


changes 
increased 


marketing sector. 


placed existing ones and some enter- 
prises for which the farm and its build- 


ings were organized became rather 
poorly competitive. 

To recognize such long term changes 
is a difficult matter in itself; it is even 
more difficult to make the adjustments 
in crop and livestock production, in 
buildings and machinery so as to be in 
line with the changed economic situa- 


tion. 
ees 


New Needs: This brief outline of 
the problems farmers are facing in their 
production process points clearly at the 
responsibility of society to lend a help- 
ing hand so that they can make the 
necessary adjustments to this technical 
and economic revolution. 

The National Catholic Rural Life 


Conference, therefore, urges: 


1. With regard to the management 
adjustment: Greatly expanded educa- 
tional services to farm families beyond 
their formal schooling. This will in- 
volve a strengthening and expansion of 
presently existing governmental, state 
and local agencies such as the Coopera- 
tive Extension Service, the Soil Conser- 
vation Service and Vocational Agricul- 
tural Program. We praise the efforts 
extended through the U. S. Rural De- 
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velopment Program now operating in 
a number of pilot areas but want to 
emphasize that the presently available 
personnel and financial means are grave- 
ly inadequate to tackle the above prob- 
lems successfully. We urge the rural 
pastors and Catholic laypeople to take 
the initiative and leadership to obtain 
such expanded services 
wherever possible. 

2. With regard to the investment 
problem: A strengthening and expan- 
sion of government credit agencies. 


educational 


XY 


Such agencies can be very helpful in 
providing credit supplemental to pri- 
vate and cooperative credit institutions 
particularly in ‘“‘distress’” cases. The 
Farmers Home Administration has been 
very successful in its limited operation. 
An expansion of this kind of program 
with the proper adjustments to the 
credit needs of the present-day farm 
business is badly needed. 

3. With regard to the general eco- 
nomic climate: A government support 
program that provides the economic 
climate in which farmers can profitably 
and safely make the necessary long term 
investments, operational and organiza- 
tional changes and that provides income 
opportunity for the well managed farm 
business on a full par with other busi- 
nesses in American society. 

eee 


Limited Direct Payments: In this con- 
text it should be recognized that Con- 
gress is once more formulating legis- 
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lation which aims to assist farmers to 
gain their fair share in the nation’s in- 
come. In recent years price supports 
of certain basic farm commodities have 
proven exceedingly costly and have not 
provided lasting benefits to family 
farms, to the agricultural industry and 
nation. 

We recommend that Congress con- 

sider limited direct payments to assist 
farmers in making necessary readjust- 
ments in production and marketing. 
These payments should be limited in 
three ways: 
A. There should be a 
amount payable to any recipient, lest 
our Government should subsidize an 
already large and profitable farm enter- 
prise. 


limit to the 


B. The time during which govern- 
mental assistance will be given should 
be limited to that period in which the 
desired of production 
and marketing can be made. Subsidiz- 
ing the overproduction of a particular 
commodity for many years is indefen- 
sible. 

C. Payments should be made only to 
those who abide by production and 
marketing quotas whenever they exist 
and who observe stipulated soil con- 


readjustments 


servation practices. 
eee 
Simultaneously 


production and 
American 


Vertical Integration: 
with the flood of 
marketing problems, the 
farmer has to face up to another se- 
rious development. 

The increasing concentration of pow- 
er in a relatively small number of 
retail food outlets and the weakening 
of many family farms have favored 
the explosive expansion of a particular 
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production-marketing structure in ag- 
riculture, the so-called Vertical Inte- 
gration process. Under this structure 
the farmer provides his labor and/or 
other facilities and resources in a cer- 
tain production process on a contract 
basis. Usually the farmer has a con- 
tract with a processor or feed dealer, 
who in turn has a contract or agree- 
ment with a retail outlet. 

The integration process has many 
different gradations. On 
the one extreme it may merely guar- 
antee the farmer a certain price in ad- 
vance for the delivery of a certain 
quantity and quality product. On the 
other extreme the farmer may become 
a mere wage earner receiving a certain 


forms and 


wage per unit of product, while all the 
capital, facilities, feed and management 


are furnished by the integrator. So 
far the initiative for the contract has 
generally been taken by the integrator 
(the processor or feed dealer or retailer) 
who, in a powerful economic position 
himself, has been able to deal with each 
farmer on an individual basis. 


The advantage of this type of a 
structure is the quicker response and 
action of the producer to changes in 
the consumers’ demand which is ob- 


served by the retail outlet. In addition 
it enables farmers with limited means 
or no means at all to participate in an 
enterprise for which they otherwise 
would have little or no opportunity. 
However, with the expansion of inte- 
grated enterprises the bargaining posi- 
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tion and initiative of the individual 
farmer is more and more curtailed and 
he often finds himself at the mercy of 
the integrator as far as the terms of 
the contract are concerned. This is, 
of course, particularly true for those 
with limited financial means. The broil- 
er business is presently almost entirely 
integrated, and it appears that other 
enterprises are following suit. 

Because of its impact on the social 
and economic welfare of the farm fam- 
ily and the community, the NCRLC 
urges farmers to take the initiative to 
strengthen their bargaining position. In- 
stead of remaining passive and letting 
the integrator deal with each farmer 
individually we urge farmers to or- 
ganize themselves into strong bargain- 
ing associations for their produce. 
These bargaining associations could well 
be presently cooperatives, 
commodity groups or even national 
farm organizations. 


existing 


Defense of the family farm 


Having said this much about some 
of the problems and effects of the ag- 
ricultural revolution, the NCRLC de- 
sires to emphasize our opposition to the 
fallacies involved in the statements, 
policy and action of those persons and 
groups who would do away with the 
traditional family type farm, who 
would remove from American agricul- 
ture all so-called “‘inefficient” farmers 
and place agricultural production in 
the monopolistic hands of about one- 
half million or less big operators. 

1. The NCRLC favors and fosters 
the highest possible material efficiency 
in any line of human endeavor. How- 
ever, we do not consider material ef- 
ficiency as an end in itself. Nor do 
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we call a productive operation efficient 
unless the human personalities involved 
and social welfare are also considered 
and given full weight. The NCRLC 
believes in and insists on progress but 
wants farmers and society to define 
progress in the light of Christian and 
democratic principle. Even if Russia 
is achieving phenomenal successes along 
scientific lines, we Americans do not 
consider such accomplishments as de- 
sirable when human freedom is impeded 
or not even taken into account. 

2. The National Catholic Rural Life 
Conference believes that personal and 
social efficiency in farm production can 
be achieved at one and the same time 
as material efficiency. In quantity and 
quality production, the most efficient 
farms in the world are the economic 
units owned and operated by the fam- 
ily. The experience of capitalistic and 
collectivistic monopoly in land opera- 
tion should furnish sufficient evidence 
to prove our contention. 

3. The National Catholic Rural Life 
Conference maintains its confidence in 
the American family type farmer. We 
offer no apology for his material, spir- 
itual and social contribution to the ad- 
vancement of our country. 

4. We urge our family type farmer 
to adopt scientific practices in produc- 

a 


AAA | 


tion, to consider his work as a partner- 
ship with God and a service to society. 
We possess supreme confidence in the 
American family type farmer’s ability 
and willingness to do his duty as a 
steward of the good earth and as a 
member of society. 
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Social Change 


in Africa 


WILLIAM H. LEWIS and JOHN BENNETT 


THE ROOT CAUSE of present day Af- 
rican unrest is the experience of in- 
digenous societies with the technologi- 
cally advanced Western world. Africa 
seems to be entering the world stage 
in a rush to compensate for lost time 
and to emulate the more advanced 
Western nations." A simple vignette 
of this process emphasizes an Africa, 
incredibly diverse in language, culture 
and peoples, yet basically homogeneous, 
a continent being transformed from a 
static, unchanging primitive state to a 
dynamic modern society. 

The picture demands our attention. 
First, because it contains ominous warn- 
ings of a social upheaval similar to that 
18th 19th cen- 
Secondly, because it con- 
tains a number of gross misconceptions 
which are likely to prove dangerous to 


experienced in and 


tury Europe. 


1 Africa is a continent in political, social and 
economic ferment. Newspapers daily re- 
cord the tremors shaking this vast, stra- 
tegically important area. The political map 
of Africa is being altered with confusing 
rapidity. Since World War II, Lybia, the 
Sudan, Morocco, Tunisia and Ghana have 
become independent; Nigeria, Uganda and 
the former Italian colony of Somaliland 
are not far behind; Eritrea has been fed- 
erated with Ethiopia; the two Rhodesias 
and Nyasaland have formed a_ similar 
union; demands for independence are be- 
ing made in France’s Tropical African 
Territories. Political ferment is only a 
symptom of a deeper unrest. 
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those seeking to grasp African modes 
of behavior, thought and action. 

In order to understand Africa’s di- 
lemma it is first necessary to appreciate 
the social forces operating in this vast 
area. In so doing we must be careful 
to avoid confusion over the concept of 
social change. The term itself is be- 
guiling, connoting at is does an all-in- 
clusive revolutionary finality. 

Africa’s current encounter with the 
Western world actually varies in depth, 
intensity, and results from one area to 
another. In each area it is extremely 
difficult to measure change, especially 
if the commonly used criteria are em- 
ployed. What, for instance, is the di- 
rection of change in any particular 
country or region? Is it toward some 
goal, some cataclysm or some higher 
plateau of progress? What form does 
it take? 


How can change be gauged? 
Is change simply a redistribution of 
population? Or a new structuring of 
society? Is change prompted merely by 
In brief, does 


change have an essence and a reality 


the search for power? 
which is tangible and measurable? 


The authors are research specialists on con- 
temporary African problems residing in 


Washington, D.C. 
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Current studies of cultural change 
in Africa use fairly standardized cri- 
teria to show this transformation. In 
many instances, these criteria, while 
broadly applicable in the more highly 
developed Western world, have ques- 
tionable validity for Africa. 

The criteria frequently employed to 
measure African “acculturation” or 
“accommodation” — population in- 
crease, urbanization, social and eco- 
nomic mobility, improvement of educa- 
tional facilities, etc.—are confused 
with accommodation itself, making the 
argument tautological. “Population in- 
crease” is one example. It is frequently 
contended that such increase is a satis- 
factory indicator of cultural transition. 
Concomitantly, population growth is 
said to induce pressure for change. In 
point of fact, change induces growth 
and growth induces change in a rising 
and accelerating spiral. 

An equally fundamental misappre- 
hension has arisen regarding the phe- 
nomenon called “urbanization.” Cur- 
rent literature on Africa is replete with 
shallow generalizations concerning the 
burgeoning of new industrial and 
urban agglomerations and their impact 
upon the traditional fabric of African 
society. Recent popular literature con- 
tends that the migration of Africans 
to such centers automatically produces 
a radically transformed species — de- 
tribalized, de-communalized and highly 
atomized. Indeed, urbanization is said 
to be the method par excellence for the 
African to ford the cultural stream szp- 
arating him from the West. 

This view suffers from numerous 
defects. At the outset, it assumes er- 
roneously that urbanization was the ve- 
hicle for the West’s own rapid transi- 
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tion to an advanced technological stage, 
rather than the result of the so-called 
“industrial revolution.”* At another 
level, the concept of “urbanism” is 
subject to challenge because it neglects 
all but the barest outlines of the process 
itself, both as it is evolving in Africa 
and as it has crystallized in the West. 
Town life, moreover, is not a new phe- 
nomenon in Africa: Tunis, Fes and nu- 
merous other centers in West Africa 
flourished centuries before the arrival 
of the European. 

A concomitant of the “urbanism” 
thesis is the notion that extended tribal 
and family ties cannot endure under 
the onslaught of Western technology. 
Undoubtedly the journey of the Afri- 
can from his rural tribal milieu to the 
environment of the new city immerses 


him in a money economy that pulls the 
individual African away from the kin- 
ship group. But frequently the process 


is incomplete because the migratory 
worker will often turn to kin groups 
already residing in the cities for eco- 
The phe- 
nomenon is seemingly general. The 
American rural migrant also is pulled 
away from local kinship ties but com- 


nomic ahd financial support. 


monly turns for support in cities to 
other kinship groups. Rural migrants 
in the United States tend to reside in 
urban areas where former rural mi- 
grants already dwell. In many instances 
the African acts only as a temporary, 
unskilled and undifferentiated 
worker who hopes eventually to return 


to his village. Indeed, as a distinguished 


town 


2 It neglects, too, the different results of 
the industrial revolution in Europe and in 
the United States by reason of the differ- 
ent social systems under which industriali- 
zation took place. There is, for example, 
no American proletariat.—Ed. 
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Protestant missiologist has observed, 
“among the gods of the world there is 
none that has such a great number of 
devoted worshippers all over the world 
as group solidarity in its various ava- 
tars.” 


In the Belgian Congo urbanization 
has rapidly advanced since World War 
II. Leopoldville, for example, has 
grown at an accelerating pace until to- 
day it numbers over 300,000 Africans. 
Recent studies have shown that these 
Africans tend to settle in kin groups 
with the result that entire districts of 
Leopoldville comprise particular tribes 
or tribal The example of 
ethnic groups in the United States 
comes readily to mind. Such groups 
tend to cluster in particular areas of 
our cities, such as “Little Italy” 
York City, until assimilated into the 
main stream of American life. 


factions. 


in New 


Group solidarity in Africa is also 
maintained through marital unions. A 
similar pattern characterizes such eth- 
nic groups as the Polish and Italians in 
New York City. 
on the Belgian Congo one observer 
found that of 1,100 such unions, 938 
were tribal, 84 inter-tribal and 33 inter- 
The same author found that 
efforts to create nuclear middle-class 
families were frustrated by tribal tra- 


In a recent inquiry 


. ‘ 
racial. 


ditions, low wages, unskilled employ- 
ment and the absence of private prop- 
erty. It is the same problem that faced 
many migrants to the United States. 


* H. Kraemer, The Christian Message in a 
non-Christian World. Edinburgh House 
Press, London, 1938, p. 276. 


* Jean Comhaire, “Some Aspects of Urbani- 
zation in the Belgian Congo.” American 
Journal of Sociology, 63 (July, 1956), 
o. ae. 
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These people (such as the Irish and the 
Puerto Ricans) coming from an agrar- 
ian economy were initially unfitted for 
the demands of an industrial culture. 


Kinship ties in Africa are also main- 
tained through the institution of 
matanga, essentially a set of family 
rites operating through organizations 
based in a particular locale or occupa- 
tion. Its main emphasis is upon the 
need for group solidarity, as enacted in 
symbolic ritual forms. Like the Ameri- 
can Indian, the African stresses group 
solidarity and rejects our Western type 
Similarly, the Jap- 
anese New Year is declining in im- 


of individualism. 


portance among the Japanese in Cali- 
fornia but the special food and drink 
associated with its observance are still 
continued. The restaurant is still the 
hang-out of Italian gangs in “Corner- 
ville” while in “Yankee City” it is the 
Greek coffee house and the Polish, Jew- 
ish and Russian food shops around 


which these ethnic groups cluster. 


Cultural dislocation 


In areas where detribalization appears 
to be substantial, the African fre- 
quently experiences difficulty in finding 
adequate substitutes for traditional in- 
stitutions. Industrialization (a process 
which is far complete), the 
growth of modern commercial centers, 


from 


the introduction of new work patterns 
and the improvement of communica- 
tion facilities are altering the basic con- 
figuration of North African society. 
The lure of salaried positions accelerates 
detribalization; patterns of living are 
changing, moreover, for many of North 
Africa’s 20 The 
change also has produced a new form of 


million Muslims. 
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nomadism placing the North African 
in a half-world of economic uncertainty 
and cultural dislocation. This has been 
the dilemma of the American Indian 
for a great number of years. He has 
lost his material and spiritual values 
and has been given little with which to 
replace them. In recent years, however, 
efforts have been made to correct this 
situation. 

The process of social and economic 
erosion in Africa has been characterized 
by what the French term clochardiza- 
tion, reducing the person to the status 
of a rag-picker. The result is ample 
evidence that man is not simply a 
mechanism adjusting to the onslaught of 
a technologically advanced civilization. 
One cannot be surprised at the tragic 
outcome. At the base of every distinc- 
tive culture is a distinct concept of 
human nature. It is in the light of this 
concept that fundamental cultural in- 
stitutions are developed. Assimilation 
and accommodation may not essenti- 
ally modify this concept. 


Effect of Education 


Education is another of the most 
commonly applied indicators of accom- 
modation in Africa. Mass education for 
Africans, however, is a comparatively 
recent development, dating only from 
World War II. But in the Belgian Congo, 
for instance, approximately 40 per cent 
of the African school-age population is 
in classrooms today. In Nigeria, Uni- 
versity College at Ibadan this year en- 
rolled 800 students, an increase of 
roughly 230 over the previous term. 
In the past the French have pursued a 
policy of assimilating to French 
culture an evolved African elite. Chris- 
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tian missionary educators have sought 
to civilize and convert the heathen. 

It is doubtful that even a stepped-up 
educational effort will ever be ulti- 
mately marked by the African’s intel- 
lectual metamorphosis from illiteracy to 
norms of European temperament and 
outlook. The contemporary product of 
such endeavors frequently is a marginal 
man, divorced from his traditional 
milieu and never quite at ease in the 
salons of the Western intellectuals and 
literati. 

None has been so eloquent in his 
denial of the fruits of Western assimila- 
tion as was Leopold Senghor at the 
First International Congress of Negro 
Writers and Artists held in Paris in 
September, 1956. A Senegalese senator 
of the French Parliament for the past 
ten years, Professor of African Lan- 
guages at the Sorbonne, and an outstand- 
ing French poet, Senghor passionately 
expounded the concept of mnegritude. 
He held that the Negro-African genius 
is distinct from the European and con- 
sequently has produced its own genre 
of culture. Senghor’s primary thesis is 
that Negro writers should return to 
their African sources, to experience and 
make use of “as rich a variety of myth 
and story, poetry and drama, sculpture 
and decoration, as any man could de- 
sire.” 

It is an ironic comment on assimila- 
tion that Mr. Senghor’s impassioned de- 
fense of African culture was delivered 
in the idiom of a French intellectual. 
The same paradox confronts the Ameri- 
can Indian who, forced to defend his 
culture, must do so on the white man’s 
terms. 

- Contemporary change in Africa is 
most often described as “revolutionary.” 
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Although much observation seems to 
justify the word, it lacks a significant 
degree of precision. Integration in the 
U.S., for example, is not a revolution 
but an uncovering of social forces 
which have been in motion for years. 


Change not new 


The idea that change in Africa is a 
postwar product of dubious merit is a 
careless conclusion based on casual 
examination of the evidence. Politically, 
to be sure, no serious demands for self- 
government were heard before the war 
—serious in the sense that the few 
voices ever into a clamorous 
throng. Similarly, the political activity 
of the American Negro is not new, 
the significant factor being that in re- 
cent years the movement has gained 
more widespread support. Economically, 
the contrast between the pre- and post- 
war worlds appeared equally striking. 
The judgment of the West was quickly 
revised when political forces suddenly 
moved from the rural areas into the 


grew 


cities, where there are steadily increas- 
ing numbers of politically articulate 
people. 

The observer who accepts African 
political activity as new has failed to 
notice the slow, steady growth of po- 
litical institutions within the towns and 
cities. West Africa is particularly pro- 
ductive of examples. Political parties 
appeared in Sierra Leone, Nigeria and 
the Gold Coast long before World War 
II. At first they were small, poorly 
organized coalitions of “intellectuals,” 
often educated in England, with a pro- 
gram that then seemed utopian. Today, 
those same programs seem mild: they 


demanded elected African representa- 
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tion in the legislative councils, broader 


welfare programs and more educational 
facilities, an attitude not too unlike 
that of the American colonists before 
our Revolutionary War. These prewar 
attempts provided needed lessons in 
political action, created political heroes, 
enflamed discontent with colonization 
and established the legitimacy of na- 
tionalist demands, no matter how ex- 
treme, in the public mind. 

The impression of Africa as a poor, 
tribal, agricultural continent persisted 
until the postwar years, when able, 
educated leaders successfully challenged 
the colonial powers. (Similar misap- 
prehensions existed regarding Central 
America and perhaps even Eire.) Men 
like Nkrumah in Ghana and Bourguiba 
in Tunisia were suddenly accepted as 
typical of African leadership. Although 
they had welded together highly effec- 
tive personal political machines, they 
depended on the single, negative issue 
of anti-colonialism to win wide popular 
support. They were content with only 
a2 minimum of popular agreement on 
positive issues, including even such a 
basic one as the form political institu- 
tions should take once independence was 
achieved. 

While in Tunisia external problems 
today remain sufficiently strong to en- 
sure continued popular support for the 
present leadership, growing opposition 
in Ghana suggests that a consensus on 
many issues remains to be achieved. In 
the U.S., too, during war times party 
politics are pushed to the background 
while people concentrate on survival. 
When the war is over, dissensions along 
party lines again come to the fore. In 
any case, the present situation suggests 
that Africa has neither changed so 
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much or so recently as we originally 
thought. 

The cultural reorientation that gave 
rise to today’s Westernized nationalist 
leadership has, in fact, very old roots. 
Missionary and trade contact on the 
coast of West Africa goes back to the 
16th century. 

Change is part of life; it is a part of 
African society and of all societies. 
The facile description of Africa as 
static—as a “slumbering giant” that 
is now awakening—misrepresents a con- 
tinent without written history and con- 
fuses change with the surface phe- 
nomena that serve the West as indi- 
cators of change, not to say progress. 


Accepting the known facts of his- 
tory, it is still possible to argue that 
the change occurring in Africa today 
is different. The change may be 
judged to be out of all proportion to 
anything in the past, challenging the 
old society on all fronts and hence in- 
volving a greater upheaval. 

The idea that the West has had a 
“revolutionary impact” on Africa is 
a corollary to the notion that change 
is of recent origin. The use of the word 
“impact” implies a conflict of cultures; 
the consequent disruption must, there- 
fore, it is assumed, be deemed revolu- 
tionary. For example, Westerners tend 
simply and mistakenly to assume that 
a market economy and a central state 
organization necessarily require the 
adoption of the nuclear family and 
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political parties based on private as- 
sociations. 

The tribe and the extended family 
are, whatever our theoretical preposses- 
sions, crucially important in deciding 
Africa’s future. Their ultimate 
disposition is not clear at this time. But 
even while changing their role, they 
continue to comprise the basic institu- 
of Africa. Thus the 


tions in much 


extended family, within which all vil- 
lage economic activity was carried on, 


still fulfills an important economic 
function. Where the family enters the 
labor market, for example, it attempts 
to serve as an employment exchange 
and a social security agency, there being 
little basis on which to hire one em- 
ployee over another, particularly among 
the great mass of unskilled labor. Much 
the same system obtained in the U.S. 
before the days of mass production and 
large industries. 

Politically, the extended family and 
the tribe are still in the process of de- 
veloping a role. Public morality re- 
mains underdeveloped. The tribe and 
the extended family provide the only 
available form of moral discipline; they 
supply, too, the associational base for 
party politics. Thus, in West Africa 
the older social patterns are politically 
represented through the tribal hierarchy 
of chiefs (where exist) and 
through the new tribal unions as well. 


they 


These examples suggest that even the 
marginal man in African cities, the man 
between cultures whom we tend to 
consider the most Westernized, needs to 
be watched closely to see how he reacts. 
A political party in Nigeria does not 
have the same connotation as it has in 
Great Britain. By the same token, a 
tribe in Nigeria may contain more 
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elements borrowed from the West than 
a European would care to recognize. 

The second corollary of the belief 
that change in Africa is of recent 
origin and that it is revolutionary in 
its impact is the notion that the current 
transformations represent an irresistible 
force that destroy traditional 
African society. History suggests that 
this will not happen: parts of Africa 
have been 
civilization for more than 400 years, 
yet elements of both the old and new 
exist side by side. 

The cities would appear to be the 
barometer and the balance wheel of 
African change. The scope of Western 
contact has been broader here. Al- 
though the weight of economic and 
political power remains in the country 
areas, thus far the city has managed to 
organize and wield it. The city, more- 
over, is the main center of infection 
from which Western culture spreads. 
Also it is the place in which any solu- 


will 


in contact with Western 


tions to the problems of economic pro- 
gress must be worked out. If this hap- 
pens, the economic balance of power— 
and with it political control—is likely 
to shift to the cities as it has in the 
United States. ‘“‘Westernization,” an 
operational concept for evaluating cul- 
tural change in Africa, is frequently 
thought of as a disembodied force that 
compels events to happen. Also, we 
tend to codify the process of change 
through the establishment of an @ priori 
scheme of laws and universals, many of 
which reveal our own quaint conceits. 


The criteria employed to measure 
Westernization appear reasonable, yet 
are they truly realistic? When analyzing 
and interpreting cultural diffusion in 


Africa, we must realize that we are 
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isolating fragments of reality which ap- 


pear in Western culture. When ex- 
amining the present day clash of cul- 
tures in Africa, it is important to re- 
member that we are dealing with ac- 
culturation as well as deculturation. 
While it is simpler to assume that op- 
posing forces are operating in Africa, 
more rewarding results are achieved if 
emphasis is given to dynamic inter- 
action, to the give and take of cultural 
contact. The process should not be 
unfamiliar to an American: it has oc- 
the different ethnic 


groups residing in our midst. 


curred among 

Many forces are at work in the pres- 
ent shifting situation. Islam is spread- 
ing rapidly in Tropical Africa. Mes- 
sianic or mahdist movements have ap- 
peared in the form of the secret Kite- 
wala and Kibanquist societies in the 
Belgian Congo and in British Central 
Africa. The Mau Mau in Kenya was 
one expression—in macabre form—of 
resentment and frustration over the 
erosion of old tribal institutions. The 
Ikbwan or Moslem Brotherhood in 
Islamic areas desires to return to old 
forms of living. These movements are 
not episodic but rather indications that 
a break with cultural traditions and 
values rarely can be undertaken swiftly 
and without difficulty. In general, con- 
tact with Western culture brings to the 
African a new layer of experience. As 
a result, the total configuration of local 
institutions is often bent but it is not 
completely broken. Few men, African, 
European or American, are capable of 
breaking with the past. Thus, to keep 
from fettering our notions about Africa 
with the manacles of dialectical neces- 
sity, we need more empirical research 


and greater comprehension. 
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Trade Unionism Appraised 


LEO C. BROWN, S.J. 


Father Brown, who here analyzes this research volume of the A.E.A., 
is Director of the Institute of Social Order and Professor of Labor 
Economics at Saint Louis University. He has arbitrated thousands of 
labor disputes and is presently a member of the Atomic Energy 


Labor-Management Relations Panel. 


THE FOUR sTUDIES which comprise 
this volume’ are part of a continuing 
research project conducted by the 
American Enterprise Association, “an- 
alyzing the legal and sociological aspect 
of the power position of organized 
labor.” They are: “The Economic 
Analysis of Union Power,” by Edward 
H. Chamberlin, David A. Wells Pro- 
fessor of Political Economy at Harvard 
University; “Involuntary Participation 
in Unionism,” by Philip D. Bradley, for 
many years a member of the Depart- 
ment of Economics at Harvard Uni- 
versity and presently Visiting Professor 
at the University of Virginia; “State 
Rights and the Law of Labor Rela- 
tions,” by Gerard D. Reilly, former 
member of the National Labor Relations 
Board; and “‘Legal Immunities of Labor 
Unions,” by Roscoe Pound, former 
Dean and Professor Emeritus of the 
Harvard Law School. 

In Professor Chamberlin’s view there 
are major elements of folklore in the 


* LABOR UNIONS AND PUBLIC POLICY. 
By Edward H. Chamberlin, Philip D. 
Bradley, Gerard D. Reilly, and Roscoe 
Pound. American Enterprise Association, 
Washington, x, 177 pp. $4.50. 
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intellectual heritage in terms of which 
both the man on the street and the pro- 
fessional economist do much of their 
thinking about the labor problem and 
the more technical apparatus of 
economic theory. ‘““The anachronism 
that labor is downtrodden and deserv- 
ing of some special kind of public 
sympathy carries on. . . . Yet the plain 
facts are that for anyone concerned 
with the preservation of free institu- 
tions the power position of labor has 
become truly ominous, that it has gone 
largely unrecognized, and that it cries 
out for analysis from a truly public, as 
distinct from a labor, point of view.” 
The facts that traditional economic 
analysis has run largely in terms of 
pure competition and that it has been 
customary to conceive of monopoly in 
terms of the profit’s share alone have 
permitted the monopoly power of 
unions to grow largely unnoticed. 
Labor unions operate within monopo- 
listically-competitive product markets, 
and they, as well as entrepreneurs, are 
able to exploit the monopoly position 
of the firms to which they are attached. 
This possibility would be more readily 
recognized if the familiar process of 
analysis were reversed—if (some defini- 
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tion of socially necessary) profit were 
taken as given costs, and wages were 
regarded as the residual share to be 
maximized. Such a procedure would 
show that labor, as well as the en- 
trepreneur, in the monopolistically-com- 
petitive market enjoys the possibility 
of a greater return than could be ex- 
pected under conditions of pure com- 
petition. 
Unions vs. the public 

The simple model of the isolated, 
unionized firm invites the tempting 
conclusion that the pub'ic has little 
interest in the labor bargain. This model 
regards the gross income of the firm— 
no matter how the income divides 
among the factors of production—as 
given by existing market conditions and 
suggests that the cost of the product 
to the public is unaffected by the level 
of wages. But this simple model has 
extremely limited validity. Individual 
firms are rarely isolated, and unions, like 
business, seek to suppress competition by 
acting collectively over ranges extend- 
ing far beyond the individual firm. In 
bargaining on an “industry-wide” basis 
the employer does not act as if he were 
a single firm surrounded by pressures 
which prevent him from making any 
upward adjustment in his prices. Since, 
under “industry-wide” bargaining, the 
costs of competitors will rise in step 
with his own, the competitive check 
on prices is sharply diminished; increases 
in wages will be passed on to the pur- 
chaser, not borne by the employer. 
Consequently the public has a vital 
stake in any collective action between 
firms—actions which effect prices di- 
rectly when undertaken by producers, 
and indirectly when undertaken by 
unions. 
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These and other observations by Pro- 
fessor Chamberlin are timely, analyti- 
cally sound and generally significant. 
This reviewer, however, would accept 
the conclusion that “industry-wide” 
bargaining enhances the economic power 
of unions only with large reservations 
which take into account, along with 
other factors, the phase of the business 
cycle, the relative financial conditions 
of the firms, and the market structure 
of the industry organized. Observation 
suggests that “industry-wide” bargain- 
ing acts upon certain conditions as a 
check upon unions by forcing them to 
take account of the effect of their 
actions on marginal firms. Under other 


€ 


conditions the employer’s position is 
strengthened when he bargains as a 
member of an association. If struck, he 
does not face the threat of lost markets 
while his competitors continue to oper- 
ate. Moreover, it might be added that 
the union is faced with greater costs 
when it is forced to strike all the mem- 
bers of an association. 


Unions vs. their own members 


Juxtaposition of Professors Chamber- 
lin’s and Bradley’s articles strikes this 
incongruous. 
concerned 


reviewer as somewhat 


Professor Chamberlin is 
about the unions’ power to control con- 
ditions under which large segments of 
the economy continuously operate and 
to control them in the selfish interests 
of the unions; Professor Bradley doubts 
that unions confer any economic bene- 
fits upon the groups they represent. 


Analyzing the union claim that it is 


unjust for people who are represented 
by unions to refuse to join them, Pro- 
fessor Bradley reduces the case against 
the “free rider” to three propositions: 
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1. Unions create economic benefits. 

2. All whom they represent enjoy 
these benefits. 

3. The nonmember refuses to share 
the cost of acquiring them. How valid, 
he asks, are these propositions? 

He finds: 

1. That a substantial body of union 
and governmental documentation casts 
doubt upon the proposition that union 
representation produces economic bene- 
fits greater than those which would 
have been obtained under individual 
bargaining. 

2. That empirical have 
shown: (a) that unions have not raised 
the level of real wages in the United 
States and (b) have not increased 
labor’s share of the national income. 

3. That there are important conflicts 
of interests among union-represented 
groups, and that the choice of an in- 
dividual not to join a union may be 
based upon his judgment that the 
union’s policy is inimical to his in- 


studies 


terests. 


Questionable argumentation 


This reviewer is far less confident 
than Professor Bradley that the union 
and governmental documentation to 
which he refers casts doubt upon the 
proposition that unions create economic 
benefits. That documention for the 
most part amounts to testimony or 
findings that at a particular time a 
particular union-represented group was 
less well-off with respect to some eco- 
nomic benefit than comparable repre- 
sented or nonrepresented groups. Does 
that prove than unions do not confer 
economic benefits on their members, or 
even that the particular union-repre- 
sented group has not benefited eco- 
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nomically from representation? To 
prove the latter it is necessary to show 
that the economic position of the union- 
represented group has not improved 
relatively under representation. For the 
validity of the union case it imports little 
that in 1951, or any other year, a par- 
ticular union appeared before a fact- 
finding board and testified that in some 
important respect the members of the 
union were disadvantaged—or that the 
board found them to be disadvantaged. 
More important for the issue which 
Professor Bradley raises is how their 
relative position in 1951 compared with 
their position in 1931 or 1941. 

More significant than the documenta- 
tion are the empirical studies which 
Professor Bradley cites; but they, too, 
in this reviewer’s judgment, fail to sup- 
port the conclusions that he would rest 
upon them. Findings that union-repre- 
sented groups enjoy no higher wages 
than other groups is not evidence that 
unions have not raised real wages. Real 
wages have increased in both union and 
nonunion establishments. Competition 
for labor, and even the desire to remain 
nonunion, may have forced nonunion 
establishments to equal union standards 
or better them. 

Likewise, an empirical finding that 
labor’s share in the national income has 
not increased over the throws 
little light upon the economic effective- 
ness of unionism. Consistent with such 
a finding could be an equally important 
finding that labor earned an unchanged 
relative share for a relatively smaller 
contribution in total man-hours and 
intensity of effort. This, if a fact, 
would add up to a substantial economic 
benefit for workers. The national in- 
come has been increasing and unchanged 


years 
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relative shares have been growing ab- 
solutely. We cannot discuss realistically 
the economic effects of unionism with- 
out investigating the extent to which 
unions have been responsible for this 
economic growth. Some would main- 
tain that the most significant economic 
result of unionism has been its stimulus 
to innovation and thus to the increase 
of the national income. 


A more important criticism, how- 
ever, is that the major benefits claimed 
for union representation are not solely 
economic. Few will deny that the 
whole apparatus of personnel policies 
and the protection against arbitrary 
action which they would insure are 
major benefits for employees. Should 
we not inquire how unions have in- 
fluenced the personnel policies of firms, 


union and nonunion? May it not be 


that unions are a mechanism well de- 
signed to develop that kind of a popular 


consensus about fair treatment of em- 
ployees which influences policy far be- 
yond the area of union representation? 

““No aspect of labor law,” writes Mr. 
Reilly, “is in a state of greater con- 
fusion today than the power of the 
states to regulate labor-management re- 
lations. As result parties to labor 
disputes are frequently unable to learn 
until after months of costly litigations 
whether their rights to relief lie in state 
or federal tribunals.” 


In addition to the debate over the 
provisions of the Taft-Hartley Act em- 
powering states to forbid compulsory 
union membership, Mr. Reilly lists the 
following areas of controversy: 


(1) the authority of states to grant 
relief against boycotts, jurisdictional 
strikes and coercive picketing; 
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(2) the jurisdiction of state boards 
to determine union representation and 
to deal with unfair labor practice cases 
affecting establishments within the 
states which engage in interstate com- 
merce; 

(3) the propriety of the National 
Labor Relations Board’s refusal to ex- 
ercise jurisdiction over small enter- 
prises; 

(4) the power of states to prevent 
interruption of public utility services by 
statutes providing for seizure or man- 
datory arbitration. 


Most students of the matter will con- 
cede that the pre-emption or apparent 
pre-emption by Congress of large areas 
of labor law has rendered doubtful or 
weakened the authority of the states in 
dealing with aspects of union practice 
which otherwise would fall within their 
police power. It must also be conceded 
that the refusal of the National Labor 
Relations Board to exercise the jurisdic- 
tion which Congress has conferred upon 
it leaves a no-man’s land over which 
neither the states nor federal agencies 
any effective Some 
clarification of jurisdiction is clearly 
needed. Many students, however, who 
recognize these problems would not go 
as far as Mr. Reilly in enlarging the 
authority of states. There are funda- 


exercise control. 


mental questions of national policy in- 
volved: how far may the states be per- 
mitted to go in attracting industries by 
creating what business would consider 
“a more favorable economic environ- 
ment?” To what extent should state 
statutes become instruments promoting 
industrial migration? 


In the last essay of the book Dean 
Roscoe Pound briefly sketches the his- 
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torical immunities of privileged groups 
and persons which disappeared as the 
law matured, and against this back- 
ground compares “the substantially gen- 
eral privileges and immunities of labor 
unions and their members and officials 
to commit wrongs to persons and prop- 
erty, to interfere with the use of high- 
ways, to break contracts, . . . — things 
which no one else can do with impunity. 
The labor leader and labor union now 
stand where the king and government 
and land owner and charity and hus- 
band and father stood at common law.” 


Painting with a spray gun 


While claiming no competence in the 
law, this reviewer feels that Dean Pound 
has used a spray gun where the picture 
to be drawn needed careful shading. 


Does the impunity which attends the 
more flagrant torts committed on the 
picket line trace more to inadequate law 
than unwillingness to enforce it? Often, 
I suggest, it is the latter. 


Are all of the defects of law which 
Dean Pound notices genuine immuni- 
ties? In this matter two of his remarks 
are particularly disturbing. Speaking of 
torts associated with labor disturbances 
which are “an everyday matter,” Dean 
Pound says, “In the case of a voluntary 
unincorporated association the members 
are not liable for what is done simply 
because they are members.” And con- 
trasting the legal responsibilities of em- 
ployers and unions, he says, “The union 
is not held for what is done under its 
aegis by its members.” Should we 
remedy the difficulty of identifying and 
convicting the individuals who commit 
the torts and who may be (but need not 
be) members of the union by making 
the union and its members responsible 
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for whatever occurs in the course of a 
labor dispute? 

Unions did not create the existing 
industrial society in which one employer 
contracts with hundreds or thousand 
of employees; they voice and in im- 
portant respects mold and discipline, 
but do not beget, the aspirations of 
the work force; more than is generally 
recognized their control is diplomatic, 
not despotic. They did not create the 
conditions which make the strike and 
the picket line instruments for pro- 
moting labor’s interests; much less than 
is generally appreciated are unions, or 
even the mass of the membership, re- 
sponsible for the conduct of some mem- 
bers during strikes. Undoubtedly with 
fewer unions there would be fewer 
strikes, but it is questionable whether 
there would be less violence. 

We need, without question, 
portant reforms in labor law. But if 
unions are to remain the fundamentally 
conservative forces in industrial society 
that they are and have been in the 
United States must be 
discriminating enough to make unions 
and their members responsible only for 
the wrongs of which they are demon- 
strably guilty. 


im- 


such reform 


These four studies discuss vital issues 
and because of the well-earned reputa- 
tions of their authors will exert wide- 
spread influence. They deserve the at- 
tention of all serious students of in- 
dustrial relations. It is possibly no mere 
coincidence that the Supreme Court of 
the United States late in May of this 
year delivered a sharp blow against 
illegal picketing and union black listing 
by sustaining suits against unions by 
individuals in state courts for punitive 
as well as actual damages. 
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Rebuttal 


Here in American Enterprise Associa- 
tion, we appreciate your courtesy in send- 
ing a provisional draft of Father Brown’s 
review of LABOR UNIONS AND PUBLIC POL- 
icy. Unlike many reviews these days, his 
effort really conveys a good idea of the 
book’s content . . . We would like to offer 
a few comments. 

First, is the juxtaposition of the Cham- 
berlin and Bradley articles as incongru- 
ous as Father Brown suggests? Professor 
Chamberlin deals mainly with cases of 
union monopoly power; Professor Brad- 
ley analyzes the claim that unions create 
surpluses. One can amply document the 
proposition that representation of workers 
by a union does not necessarily create sur- 
pluses, while admitting that some particu- 
lar unions which are able to achieve a 
monopoly position do create economic 
surpluses pretty much in the monopoly 
tradition. 

Second, does not Father Brown’s word- 
ing fail to convey to the reader Dr. Brad- 
ley’s central charge that the idea of a 
union-created surplus is a mere claim? 
Dr. Bradley may not have the full an- 
swer, but he does after all offer facts and 
reasoning which strongly indicate that the 
union argument remains essentially an un- 
proven claim. In this connection, is not 
the statement that “no case is made 
against” the union’s proposition by show- 
ing that in any given year the economic 
status of a particular wunion-represented 
group is inferior to that of a comparable 
nonrepresented group much too strong 
when such a comparison, other things 
equal, at least establishes the presumption 
that the union does not always create a 
surplus? 

Later on Father Brown appears to state 
that a more important criticism of Bradley 
is that he ignores noneconomic benefits. 
We believe that he simply /imited himself 
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Letters 


to an analysis of the reasons why the union 
claim with respect to an economic surplus 
is essentially an unproven claim. 

Dean Pound has been good enough to 
send in the following comments which we 
think will be helpful to Father Brown: 

“Fr. Brown complains that I ‘use a spray 
gun’ in pointing out the immunities of 
labor unions and their members for tres- 
passes and serious injuries to persons and 
property in case of labor disputes. No one 
has urged and I certainly did not and do 
not advocate holding unions or their mem- 
bers liable for what others, not acting in 
concert with or by their authority or at 
their instance, do in the way of torts in 
time of labor disputes. What I point out 
is the extent to which legislation exempts 
unions and their members from legal re- 
sponsibility for what they do. He evades 
the issue when he assumes that I advocate 
making unions responsible for ‘whatever 
occurs in the course of a labor dispute.’ 
He attributes the excesses that too often 
accompany picketing to unwillingness to 
enforce the law rather than to legislative 
immunity. But may it not be rather that 
the immunity of the unions and _ those 
through whom they act tend to discourage 
enforcement against any of those who are 
engaged in the disturbances ? 

“Also it must be noticed that Fr. Brown 
is thinking in terms of the criminal law 
instead of civil liability for torts and in- 
junctions where civil wrongs threaten ir- 
reparable injuries. It is not a question of 
‘impunity’ in case of crimes, where proof 
beyond a reasonable doubt is required, nor 
of punishment ‘for the wrongs of which 
they are demonstrably guilty,’ but of the 
balance of reasonable probability upon 
which the courts act in granting an in- 
junction in civil cases where wrongs 
threaten irreparable injury.” 

Clearly, the problem in all these cases 
is to try to find the shade of gray that 
best describes reality. Father Brown is 
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to be commended for eschewing the black- 
or-white approach; we feel that further 
reflection, in the light of the above com- 
ments, may lead him to find something 
closer to the real shade of gray. It is 
gratifying to note that all of us share the 
same kind of intellectual standards in this 
complex field. 

VIRGIL SALERA 
American Enterprise Association 


Washington, D. C. 


Books 


FARM PRICES, MYTH AND REALITY. 
By Willard W. Cochrane. University of 
Minnesota Press, Minneapolis. 189 pp. $4. 


This book argues that an automatically 
adjusting agriculture is only a myth. It 
is as much a myth when the government 
gives a “little” help towards adjustment 
as when no such help is supplied. 

Cochrane clearly outlines the problems 
arising from price variability: Variable 
farm incomes; low farm incomes over ex- 
tended periods; the uncertainty which sur- 
rounds production planning in the presence 
of variable prices. 

This book visualizes inelastic short run 
food supply and short run food demand 
racing each other over a long period of 
time. If supply increases faster than de- 
mand, low agricultural prices result like 
those between 1951 and 1955. If demand 
increases faster than supply agricultural 
prices climb high. The problem, then, is 
to regulate the race so as to synchronize 
increases in supply and demand (zi.e., if 
demand increases fast, supply should in- 
crease fast; if demand remains constant, 
supply should be held constant). This 
should prevent wide price fluctuations and 
alleviate the problems that go with price 
variability. 

Cochrane outlines the factors that 
changed demand and supply during the 
first half of the 20th century. The de- 
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Correction 
We are pleased that your reviewer was 
so favorably impressed with John Kosa’s 
book. Unfortunately its title was 
shown as “The Hungarians in Canada.” 
Would it be possible for you to show the 
correct title, Land of Choice? Regrettably, 
the difference might lead to some confusion 
in bibliographical listings. 
J. ToMLINSON 


University of Toronto Press 


mand shifters are income changes and 
population changes. The supply shifters 
are changes in number of acres cultivated 
and the adoption of new techniques. 

Demand, he thinks, will not be affected 
much in the future by income. Due to the 
high level of consumption we now enjoy, 
the effect of rising income on the demand 
for food at the farm gate will dwindle to 
virtually zero by some time between 1975 
and 2000. This should not be confused 
with the effect of higher incomes on spend- 
ing for food at the retail level. 

Supply will not be increased materially 
by bringing increased acreages into culti- 
vation. Most acreage suitable for cultiva- 
tion is already in use. 

The important supply-increaser is in- 
novation and the important demand-in- 
creaser is population growth. Thus, if de- 
mand and supply are to move together, 
innovations must add to the food supply 
only enough to feed the increases in popu- 
lation which occur. Cochrane believes that 
it is easily possible for aggregate food 
supply to outstrip aggregate food demand 
over the period 1955-1975. In such an 
event, he says, one of two things will hap- 
pen: 1. the annual accumulation of sur- 
plus stocks by government will increase, 
or 2. the farm price level will fall. 

After showing some of the “blind policy 
alleys” that have been considered or used 
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in the past, Cochrane gives his views as 
to the “hard policy choices” which are 
available. His last paragraph sums up his 
book effectively : 
Given the general situation in agriculture 
described by the theory of the treadmill, 
and the decision by all of society to dis- 
continue or reduce materially the treas- 
ury costs of price and income support in 
agriculture, commercial farmers are con- 
fronted with an inescapable choice: they 
can either choke off the rate of aggregate 
output expansion through widespread 
losses and business failure under the free 
market approach, or bridle the. rate of 
aggregate output expansion by the wide- 
spread acceptance and use of production 
and marketing controls. These are the 
alternatives, unless all society is willing 
to continue to underwrite the treasury 
costs of price and income support in 
agriculture. This is the hard policy 
choice confronting American farmers. 
The book is interesting and well written. 
It is worth-while reading for college stu- 
dents as well as for politicians, economists 
and quasi-economists. While it does not 
provide new knowledge, it does emphasize 
the major elements of the farm price prob- 
lem and it synthesizes these elements into 
a highly readable book. 
Francis A. KuTIsH 
Iowa State College 


AMERICA’S NATURAL RESOURCES. Ed- 
ited by Charles H. Callison. Ronald, New 
York, 211 pp. $3.75. 

Here is a layman’s handbook consisting 
of 11 essays written by a group of scien- 
tists who with a rare brevity and clarity 
present the history, present situation and 
outlook for some of America’s renewable 
resources. This reliable study, published 
under the auspices of the Natural Re- 
sources Council of America (an organiza- 
tion composed of 40 national and regional 
associations concerned with the use and 
conservation of renewable resources) will 
be useful to voter, legislator, farmer, 
sportsman and to all responsible citizens 
who lack the time and means to investi- 
gate the resource situation for themselves. 

Chapters on lands, soil, water, forests, 
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wildlife and fish follow introductory essays 
on conservation, renewable resources and 
human populations. 

Ira N. Gabrielson contributes a valuable 
chapter in which he characterizes as “per- 
haps the most significant conservation de- 
velopment of our time” the realization by 
most groups interested in single resources 
that the attainment of their individual 
goals depends in great measure upon the 
manner in which other resources are man- 
aged. 

[The furor last summer over the Hell’s 
Canyon development dramatized the im- 
portance of arousing public interest and 
concern about resource management. This 
little volume makes a real contribution to 
that end. 

Sister JANE Mary, I.H.M. 
Marygrove College 
Detroit, Michigan 


L’AGRICULTEUR A LA CONQUETE DE 
SON MARCHE: Ameri- 
caines. By Henri de Farcy, S.J., Editions 
Spes, Paris, 492 pp. 2,250 fr. 

Having studied at Cornell, the Univer- 
sity of California and the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in 1955-56, Fr. de 
Farcy, in an extensive study of American 
“agri-business,” proposes to show his fel- 
low Frenchmen how America’s penchant 


Experiences 


for empirical research, improvisation, and 
minute and patient planning realizes itself 
in the field of farm marketing. Fr. de Farcy 
feels that American success in this field 
is due in large measure to a rationalistic 


philosophy which might be summed up 
as “ignorance is the cause of failure,” a 
philosophy which the author opposes to 
the typical French one that failure is often 
due to malign forces at work. 

Employing Harvard’s famous case 
method, Fr. de Farcy draws upon such 
diverse products as walnuts, lemons, milk, 
potatoes and livestock to point up exactly 
how American government and free enter- 
prise cooperate to bolster up the economic 
status of what is the lowest income class 
in the U. S. economy. The book ranges 
through problems of government subsidies 
and legislative programs, foreign compe- 
tition and exports, cooperatives and ad- 
vertising techniques. The French reader 
should profit greatly from the detailed de- 
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scription of farm marketing techniques 
such as depth interviews, questionnaires, 
standardization and packaging and mass 
distribution means (e.g. supermarkets). 
The book illuminates a relatively unknown 
sector of American life, i.e. how the rich- 
est domestic food market in the world 
is satisfied. The author’s treatment of our 
dietary excellence agrees with Fortune’s 
study: The Changing American Market. 
The book is a veritable two-edged sword 
—of value to French agronomists as well 
as a thorough review for American social 
scientists of the salient characteristics of 
farm economics. Fr. de Farcy’s book 


blends empirical perception with critical 
awareness, qualities we have come to ex- 
pect from French observers of America 
masterly 


since Alexis de Tocqueville’s 

study of Democracy in America. 
Nei P. Hurtey, S.J. 
Innsbruck, Austria 


SEARCH FOR A LATIN AMERICAN 
POLICY. By Thomas W. Palmer, Jr., 
University of Florida Press, Gainesville, 
xi, 217 pp. $4.50. 

LATIN AMERICAN MONOGRAPHS, I: 
Current Social Trends and Problems in 
Latin America. By T. Lynn Smith. Uni- 
versity of Florida Press, Gainesville, 
44 pp. 

The outbursts of violence against the 
Vice President of the United States and 
his wife on their trip through South 
America have awakened us to a serious 
division between us and our neighbors to 
the south. 

Unfortunately, there is a general ig- 
norance, in both lay and academic circles, 
with regard to these 180,000,000 people 
who share the New World with us. Both 
of these works, therefore, deserve serious 
attention. 

Attempting to discover the basic reason 
for what he characterizes as Latin Amer- 
ica’s “strategic loneliness,” Dr. Palmer 
opens his discussion with a look at the in- 
adequacies of the common “Yankee im- 
age” of the area. In the succeeding two 
chapters he discusses the area’s real im- 
portance to the U. S. and considers three 
major trends which are causes for con- 
cern: dictatorship, nationalism and com- 
munism. 
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In his central chapters he reviews the 
history of U. S. intervention in Latin 
America: from the Monroe Doctrine to 
the evolution of unilateral intervention on 
our part, to the formation of inter-Ameri- 
can conferences and the present system of 
hemispheric defense. 

Dr. Palmer suggests a number of ways 
of bringing about “a meeting of minds” 
between ourselves and the people of Latin 
America such as exchange of students, in- 
tellectuals and labor leaders. He sees as 
important the work of missionaries who 
“reveal themselves to Latin Americans as 
people of genuine religious faith ...a 
powerful spiritual antidote to communism.” 
However, he goes on to warn both 
Protestants and Catholics to “remember 
that their representatives are still foreign- 
ers who must tread gently in this delicate 
area.” 

He concludes with specific discussions 
of Latin America’s four most crucial areas 
in recent years: Guatemala, Bolivia, Ar- 
gentina and Brazil. In a final chapter, 
“Reflections on the Future,” he points out 
that “nationalism (stimulated by com- 
munism) should be pinpointed as the basic 
political trend of the future in Latin 
America.” And he suggests that if many 
of the concrete proposals he makes are not 
adopted, “and if the Soviet Union con- 
tinues its economic and ideological offen- 
sive, Latin America may indeed within 
the next decade become estranged from 
the United States.” 

These last two statements offer about as 
good an explanation as is available of the 
reception recently staged for Mr. Nixon. 

The monograph by Professor T. Lynn 
Smith, of the Sociology Department at the 
University of Florida, is far less ambitious 
than Dr. Palmer’s work. Possibly it gains 
by the sharper focus it is able to achieve. 
He traces the tremendously rapid growth 
of the cities and towns of Latin America 
and shows their changing roles from co- 
lonial administrative headquarters to mod- 
ern centers of industry and transportation. 
And parallel to this changed urban role 
has been the growth of a middle class. 

He identifies some of the major social 
problems of Latin America, such as over- 
large or too-small land holdings, illiteracy, 
disease and the flight from the county to 
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the cities. His final section is a highly 
provocative study of agrarian reform, 
based largely on a program the author pre- 
pared when employed as an advisor for the 
3razilian government. 

He makes a plea for the widespread es- 
tablishment of “the middle class farmer” 
such as we have in our own Middle West. 
The importance of a sweeping reform of 
farming not only in Latin America but in 
much of the world is brought home by 
Professor Smith’s pregnant statement: 
“After examining mountains of evidence, 
at a time when we already are well within 
the portals of the Atomic Age, the present 
writer is thoroughly convinced that at 
least one half of the world’s agriculturists 
presently are dependent upon a system of 
agriculture that is more inefficient, more 
wasteful of human energies, and in gen- 
eral less effective than that which was be- 
ing employed by the Egyptians at the 
dawn of history.” 

To conclude, both these books go far 
to give us a clearer understanding of the 
problems facing our neighbors to the south 
—problems of vital concern to all Ameri- 
cans. 

KEVIN CORRIGAN 
Washington, D. C. 


THE LONESOME ROAD. By Saunders 
Redding. Doubleday, New York, 355 
pp. $5.75. 

Subtitled “The Story of the Negro’s 
Part in America,” this book is one in the 
“Mainstream of America” series, under the 
editorship of Lewis Gannett. Redding se- 
lects Negroes outstanding in early and 
modern American history and through a 
sketch of the individual in his field of 
activity gives a journalistic report on the 
development of the Negro in this country. 

Especially interesting is the picture of 
Daniel Payne steadily educating himself 
through borrowed books and by teaching 
Negro youngsters in South Carolina, until 
he had to close his school because a state 
law (1835) made him liable to “fine, im- 
prisonment and corporal punishment” for 
“keeping any school or other place of in- 
struction for teaching any slave or free 
person to read or write.” The rise of 
Frederick Douglass, fugitive slave from the 
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South, to a position of leadership in 
Massachusetts as a lecturer and a journal- 
ist also makes fascinating reading. 

From pre-Civil War times Redding 
jumps to the Spanish-American conflict, 
in which he singles out the performance 
of Negroes in several infantry divisions. 
There is a long sketch of the Montgomery 
family, a well-to-do Negro clan in Mis- 
sissippi in post-war years. Another sec- 
tion gives the record of Dr. Daniel Hale 
Williams, founder of Freedman’s Hospital 
and Provident Hospital, a surgeon and 
writer of medical monographs. Redding’s 
jaundiced view of Booker T. Washington 
(“the virtual dictator of Negro affairs,” 
“an egomaniac,” a man of “soft-speaking 
conformity and sheer opportunism,” “form- 
erly straw-boss for Roosevelt and current- 
ly messenger boy for Taft’) is quite clear. 
There is a brief chronicle of the Garvey 
project for resettling American Negroes in 
Africa, a chapter on A. Philip Randolph, 
leader of the Pullman porters’ union, a 
review of Negro participation in the New 
Deal and some evaluation of the changes 
in the racial situation brought about by 
the New Deal. There is also a detailed 
account of Paul Robeson’s career, which 
ends with a strong rejection of Robeson’s 
leaning to communism. Other subjects are 
Joe Louis, the part of American Negroes 
in the second World War, Thurgood 
Marshall. 

On the whole, the book is interesting but 
uneven in both content and style. The 
bibliography is disappointing by reason 
of its skimpiness. 


RAYMOND BERNARD, S.J. 
Campion House 
New York City 


AMERICAN CULTURE. By Saxon Graham. 
Harper, New York, 559 pp. $6.50. 


This text attempts to present American 
life as a complete entity, drawing from 
various disciplines and many special 
studies. It makes use of data on social 
phenomena in other societies and, by 
means of cultural anthropology, eco- 
nomics, political science and psychology, 
helps towards an understanding of Ameri- 
can society. 
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It begins with a description of the scien- 
tific: method as this applies to the study of 
social phenomena. There is some discus- 
sion of values, beliefs and feelings of peo- 
ple, but this is neither intensive nor com- 
plete. In the chapter “Beliefs and Values 
of the American People,” much emphasis 
is put on such virtues as self reliance, 
independence, glorified individualism, prog- 
ress, humanitarianism; no mention, how- 
ever, is made of religion. Throughout the 
book one can see the influence of William 
Graham Sumner, George Murdock, Mau- 
rice Davie and a Yale training. There is, 
throughout, a certain exhortation for the 
reader to look beneath assumptions, judg- 
ments and fact-finding to discover any 
deeper meanings—under the circumstances, 
a proper and necessary counsel. 


RAYMOND BERNARD, S.J. 


NEW FRONTIERS OF KNOWLEDGE 
M. B. Schnapper, ed. Public Affairs Press, 
Washington, D. C., 125 pp. $2.75. 

A symposium by distinguished writers, 
notable scholars and public figures, this 
book consists of a series of talks broad- 
cast throughout the world by the United 
States Information Agency. Among the 
36 contributors are Charles Malik, John 
Von Neumann, Sidney Hook, Gilberto 
Freyre, Margaret Mead, Jules Romains, 
Carl Gustav Jung, Colin Clark, Sumner 
Slichter, Toyohiko Kagawa, W. J. Gib- 
bons, S.J., and Arthur R. Burns. 

Unfortunately the selections are ex- 
tremely brief but comprehensive, a fact 
which makes their evaluation almost im- 
possible in a brief space. 


THEORY AND REALITY IN PUBLIC IN- 
TERNATIONAL LAW. By Charles de 
Visscher, P. E. Corbet, trans. Princeton 
University Press, Princeton, N. J. 381 
pp. $5. 

Introductory college courses in public 
international law are usually concerned 
more with theoretical than with practical 
problems—a skeptic would say: “With 
dreams rather than with facts.” Nations 
claim they agree on the general principles 
of justice; but it is rather hard to pin them 
down. 
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International conferences have formu- 
lated rules of law regarding the rights and 
duties of states within the community of 
nations, their personal and territorial ju- 
risdiction, the position of the individual, 
the methods of peacefully settling interna- 
tional conflicts, etc. But invariably all 
these efforts have been blocked by con- 
flicting national interests. The basic dif- 
ficulty remains “to reconcile the Christian 
conception of the unity of the human race 
with the historical fact of the distribution 
of power among sovereign states” (p. 13). 
Most customs of international law, such as 
the treatment of diplomatic personnel, re- 
flects little more than reciprocal self-in- 
terests. The modern demand for a “so- 
ciety of states” is purely pragmatic, ex- 
pressing a curious blend of Metternich’s 
rational (authoritarian) thought and Tal- 
leyrand’s realistic (opportunist) approach. 
(p. 26) 

Lack of international solidarity, at least 
in a world-wide meaning, accounts for the 
inherent weakness of international law. 
Its effectiveness now depends on the might 
of the participating nations (p. 90, n 3). 
There is nothing wrong with international 
power provided it does not conflict with 
its final human ends—ends seen in a per- 
sonalist, not a nationalist conception of the 
international order. In short, to institu- 
tionalize peace through legal means re- 
quires an international community whose 
sense of solidarity will absorb divergent 
political interests. 


The practical value of a legal system de- 
pends upon the acceptance of its obligatory 
character; legal obligation, especially in 


the field of international law, has a 
definite moral connotation. “Law belongs 
to morals insofar as the idea of the just, 
which forms its specific content, is insep- 
arable from the idea of the good, which is 
a moral idea” (p. 98). 

If national morals and convictions con- 
tinue to supersede international ethics they 
will continue to frustrate the chance of 
forming “an international community,” and 
of enforcing international law by concerted 
action. 

Still, asserts de Visscher, this communi- 
ty is not altogether absent. It is at least 
an inspiring notion, one of “those civiliz- 
ing ideas which, though slow in their ac- 
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tion and subject to eclipses, are neverthe- 
less positive forces that generate political 
and social change” (p. 99). Moreover, 
two world wars have forced men to start 
thinking in the direction of international 
cooperation. 

Few things will more effectively block 
our efforts to broaden the scope of exist- 
ing international institutions than expecting 
a supranational order to spring like Miner- 
va full grown from the forehead of Zeus. 
It is rather unrealistic to expect a trans- 
formation of national law into a law above 
nations through fiat, without reference to 
metaphysics and metapolitics. 

Charles de Visscher, now Professor at 
the University of Louvain and one of the 
best known contemporary European au- 
thorities on International Relations, served 
until 1952 as Judge of the International 
Court of Justice. He is a former Presi- 
dent of the Institute of International Law. 
His book is not easy reading, but it is 
as brilliant and as thought provoking a 
piece of scholarship as any that has been 
written in recent times on international 
law. 

The main divisions: 1. 


book has four 


the history of political power, from the 


beginnings of the modern state up to our 
present time, 2. a teleology of power—a 
consideration of how power and law are 
related and how international organizations 
are to redistribute power, 3. An extensive 
confrontation of legal institutions with the 
political reality, 4. a critical analysis of 
judicial settlement of disputes in interna- 
tional relations. 

The book labels as erroneous the invet- 
erate and commonly accepted belief that 
international jurisdiction will be a remedy 
for present evils. The author is less con- 
cerned with enlarging the jurisdiction of 
the World Court than with fixing its lim- 
its through “any attempt to constrain states 
to submit to this jurisdiction either di- 
rectly or indirectly by a roundabout way 
of advisory opinions, and made only by 
impairing the authority of the Court by 
multiplying refusals to respect its de- 
cisions” (p. 331). 

Professor de Visscher points out that in 
spite of lip service paid to the protection 
of basic human rights, international law 
has really gone backwards. It has aban- 
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doned treaty systems for the protection 
of minorities and abandoned the individual 
and his property to insecurity. 

International law is not independent of 
international politics. Though an autono- 
mous discipline, it is widely shaped by in- 
ternational relations. The jurist must not 
“shut himself up in a purely legal image 
of the world” (p. 362). He must recog- 
nize that the present deficiences of inter- 
national legal organization stem in large 
measure from the unsatisfactory historical 
form of power distribution. 

Renewed emphasis on the human ends 
of power, as opposed to the conception of 
national power as an end in itself, opens 
a promising future for international law. 
Though, as the author remarks, the human 
end—the new value—‘‘must reckon with 
time, which has no respect for what is 
done without its aid” (p. 365). 

Kurt von SCHUSCHNIGG 
Saint Louis University 
YUGOSLAVIA. A volume in the Mid- 

European Studies Center Series. Praeger, 

New York, xiii, 488 pp. $8.50. 

This volume is the third in the series 
of studies planned by the Mid-European 
Studies Center, a unit of Free Europe 
Committee. Its 19 chapters cover the 
various aspects of Yugoslavia’s history, 
and culture. 

It is the most complete, 


economy 
up-to-date and 
Yugoslavia available 
in the English language, and is a valuable 
contribution to the understanding of East- 
Central Europe under the communists. 
Despite the fact that practically all of 
the economic and demographic data pre- 
taken f official Yugoslav 


accurate volume on 


from 
sources, the presentation is most accurate, 
the interpretation significantly penetrating, 
revealing a knowledge of Yugoslavia nev- 
demonstrated in the English 


sented is 


er before 
language. 

The authors listed are not of Yugoslav 
extraction. The contents reveal the ob- 
vious fact that a number of unnamed ex- 
Yugoslavs participated in the writing or 
the editing. Their names were evidently 
concealed to protect them and their fam- 
ilies. 

The index is detailed and valuable. The 
bibliography gives evidence of careful and 
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non-biased selection. 

Of particular interest are the forty-one 
biographical sketches of Yugoslavia’s 
leading communists. An analysis of these 
sketches reveals that 13 were university 
graduates, 7 were lawyers, 4 attended 
high school, 8 only elementary school, 
2 attended a university but did not grad- 
uate, and the education of 7 was not 
known. 

This volume is a significant contribu- 
tion to the explanation of the rise of com- 
munism in Yugoslavia and to the under- 
standing of Yugoslavia, its people and its 
problems. 

C. S. MIHANOoVICH 
Saint Louis University 


WORLD CRISIS AND THE CATHOLIC: 
Studies Published on the Occasion of 
the Second World Congress for the 
Lay Apostolate. Sheed & Ward, New 
York, xiv, 231 pp. $3. 

This is a selection of papers delivered at 
the Congress in Rome in 1957. Chosen to 
cover most of the problem areas in which 
the Church is working, the papers convey 
a sharp impression of the Church’s cath- 


olicity of interest in human affairs and 
introduce a striking parade of internation- 
ally known personalities. 

The papers vary considerably in both 
size and quality. All are interesting, some 
are instructive, none represent an advance 
in knowledge based on original work but 


are marked by the popular, ephemeral 
quality one inevitably comes to expect in 
gatherings of this sort. 

JoserH M. Becker, S.J. 


THE STRUGGLE TO UNITE EUROPE. 
By Arnold J. Zurcher. New York Uni- 
versity Press, New York, 254 pp. $5. 
An author’s admission of “emotional at- 

tachments” for the cause he sets forth to 

analyze immediately invites skepticism. Yet 
partisanship’s coin admits of two surfaces 
and it should not be forgotten that dedi- 
cation can flow from—and lead to—keener 
insights of what is really at issue. Pro- 
fessor Arnold Zurcher falls into this latter 
category so that his delineation of the 

European Movement is incisive and 

scholarly. 
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In a world characterized by political 
fragmentations, the obvious need is for inte- 
gration. The European Movement is: “a 
deliberate, uncoercive, popular effort to 
modify the traditional nation-state pattern, 
establish political jurisdiction broad enough 
to satisfy the political and economic needs 
of our time... .” 

Inspiration came from Count Richard 
Coudenhove-Kalergi but the master archi- 
tect has been Winston Churchill whose 
speech at Zurich on September 19, 1946 
stirred fire from the ashes and provided 
inspiration for the famous Hague Con- 
ference of May, 1948. 

The first concrete achievement was for- 
mation on May 5, 1949 of the Council of 
Europe yet, from the very beginning, its 
debates have foreshadowed the division of 
opinion between “federalists” who cham- 
pion supra-nationalism and “functionalists” 
who advocate traditional inter-govern- 
mental approaches. By 1951 the drive to- 
ward supra-national federalism had been 
blunted, and the European Movement 
swerved—rather reluctantly—toward a 
process of integration which would be 
achieved piecemeal through supra-national 
authorities within a limited geographical 
area. The first step was taken in 1952 
with the Coal and Steel Authority. The 
recent Common Market and Euratom are 
companion pieces. 

Bitterest disappointment was occasioned 
by collapse of the European Defense Com- 
munity on August 17, 1954 when “for the 
first time in the history of the French 
Parliament,” to quote Paul Reynaud, “a 
treaty has been rejected without a word 
in its defense being spoken by its author 
or its signer.” Yet Zurcher feels that the 
EDC forced a higher level of thinking 
about European unity than had ever before 
been achieved and has resulted in the con- 
cept of Europe as a “third force” between 
Russia and the United States. 

Zurcher is fully aware that the premise 
of a European economy, rationalized by 
abolition of trade barriers, is open to chal- 
lenge and that men like Clarence Randall 
may be right in insisting that European 
integration is merely an extension of sterile 
techniques for economic nationalization and 
for supra-governmental distribution car- 
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tels. Yet Zurcher strongly feels that Little 
Europe (France, Germany, Italy and the 
3enelux countries) has the potential for 
economic viability. 
points might be chal- 
lenged: It is doubtful, for example, 
whether the ambivalence attached to 
Churchill's position is quite so marked as 
the author indicates. And to link EDC’s 
failure to Washington is to overstate our 
influence; the crux of the matter is that 
France failed Europe—as did Britain—at 
a crucial moment. But these are minor 
matters that should not detract from this 
book’s solid contribution. 

CLARENCE C. Watton, Ph.D 

Duquesne University 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Certain minor 


PUBLIC CONTROL OF ECONOMIC EN- 
TERPRISE. By Harold Koontz and 
Richard Gable. McGraw-Hill, New 
York, xii, 851 pp. $7. 


Should taxes be reduced? or, with Ber- 
nard Baruch, increased? Must we revise 
our current regulatory policy regarding 
truck vs. railroad? Are farm parity sup- 
ports justified? Or in general terms, 
“What is the proper role of government 
in relation to the economy?” Such is the 
area the authors of Public Control of Eco- 
nomic Policy explore in survey fashion 
without, of course, supplying — specific 
answers to the ever-changing problems. 


The word “control” is used by Koontz 
and Gable to apply to all government in- 
tervention in the economy through owner- 
ship, specific aids and broad fiscal and 
monetary powers, as well as by specific 


regulation of business. Due to the am- 
bitious nature of their effort, the authors 
are forced to “deal broadly with the areas 
of control and to place primary emphasis 
on an orderly presentation of the rationale, 
legal bases, techniques and effects of con- 
trol, with as much attention as possible 
to the broader implications of control... .” 

Treated successively are the transporta- 
tion and public utility industries, the en- 
forcement of antitrust laws, the supervision 
of security markets, labor legislation, spe- 
cific aids to business and agriculture, war- 
time regulations and the _ responsibility 
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assumed by the federal government under 
the Employment Act of 1946 of maintain- 
ing “employment, production and pur- 
chasing power.” An 11-page list of cases 
treated in the text enhances its usefulness 
considerably. 


The strength of this text, its all-inclu- 
sive nature, is at once its greatest weak- 
Complex cases involving intricate 
analysis are perforce dispatched in a brief 
sentence or paragraph. The section deal- 
ing with labor legislation is least suscept- 
ible to this observation. 

WittraM B. NEENAN, S.J. 
Marquette University High School 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


ness. 


INTERNATIONAL ECONOMICS. By Jack 
N. Behrman and Wilson E. Schmidt. 
Rinehart, New York, xxv, 561 pp. 
$6.50. 

Behrman and Schmidt's “International 
Economics” is a worthwhile addition to the 
textbooks. It gives a comprehensive view 
of modern trade theory and its implications 
for policy. It never short-cuts any diffi- 
culty; carefully, patiently, and lucidly it 
explains the issues so that every intelligent 
undergraduate can grasp them. 

The authors divide their book in four 
parts. After a brief but satisfactory out- 
line of general-equilibrium trade theory 
and modern theory of policy in Part I, 
they turn in Part II to the historical de- 
velopment of theory and policy. The set- 
ting in which this development occurred 
is admirably done; the treatment of the 
classical doctrine is perhaps a bit scantier 
than one has become accustomed to. More 
baffing—and that is perhaps the only 
serious complaint from this reader—is the 
discontinuity in dealing with the develop- 
ment of trade theory. It ends with J. S. 
Mill; Marshall is never once mentioned 
(Alfred, that is—George C. turns up a 
couple of times) ; and Ohlin, of course, has 
already been expounded (without his name 
being mentioned in the text) in Part I. 
The result of this arrangement is that 
classical trade theory rather hangs in the 
air, and we never quite find out what was 
wrong with it. 


Parts III and IV are well done. There 
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are a few minor blemishes: Ricardo’s cloth 
and wine have become American baby bug- 
gies and Mexican leather belts; and after 
fifty relentless pages they become weari- 
some almost beyond endurance. Equally 
tiresome is the constantly repeated use of 
and/or. But the layout is excellent and 
the list of further readings after each 
chapter is helpful. Small complaints do not 
really mar what is in most respects a lively 
and competent new textbook. 


G. H. Rurr 
Georgetown University 
Washington, D. C. 


INTERMEDIATE ECONOMIC THEORY. 
By Joseph P. McKenna. Dryden Press, 
New York, xiv, 319 pp. $5.75. 


Basic texts in economic theory often 
exhibit one or more of three defects: 
written to forestall criticism from the au- 
thor’s professional colleagues, they lose 
the student in a maze of complicating de- 
tail; or their discussions remain on so 
elevated a level of abstraction that the 
student sees little significant relation be- 
tween the geometric diagrams which he 
studies and the economic world in which he 
lives; or by over-simplification they permit 
the student to regard inferences drawn 
from the highly-simplified models of ele- 
mentary theory as economic precepts. 


Professor McKenna has succeeded bril- 
liantly where failure is routine: forgetting 
his colleagues, he has written for students; 
throughout the text he strikes a nice bal- 
ance between necessary information and 
unneeded detail; while keeping the student 
aware of the limitations of simplified 
analysis, he emphasizes the role of theory 
as a guide for policy. 


As its title indicates this is a text in 
intermediate theory; it introduces the stu- 
dents to the essential tools of economic 
analysis. Part I discusses decision-making 
in the firm; Part II, decision-making of 
individuals; Part III examines various 
types of markets, and introduces the peda- 
gogic innovation of integrating value and 
distribution theory by treating both as 
analysis of prices; Part IV introduces the 
student to macro-economics; Part V 
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briefly examines selected dynamic models. 
Written as a text for junior college stu- 
dents, it is equally suited for the second 
semester of the sophomore year, if pre- 
ceded by a course on contemporary eco- 
nomic institutions. 


While the text is attractively designed 
and the graphs exceptionally well done, its 
most striking feature is its consistently 
lucid exposition. 

Leo C. Brown, S.J. 


THE CARIBBEAN: Contemporary Interna- 
tional Relations. A. Curtis Wilgus, ed. 
University of Florida Press, Gainesville, 
xxv, 330 pp. $5. 


It is usual to observe of all printed 
symposia that they are “uneven” in worth 
and quality. The remark is inevitably 
true of the collected papers delivered at 
the Seventh Conference on the Caribbean 
held at the University of Florida, Decem- 
ber 6-8, 1956 and edited by the Director 
of the University’s School of Inter-Ameri- 
can Studies. 


While this book is not a profound study 
of Caribbean diplomacy (nor was it 
meant to be), it is immensely interesting 
and informative. Its five parts deal with 
diplomatic relations, Confederation move- 
ments, trade and business, travel and mi- 
gration and, finally, cultural cooperation. 
A final chapter treats of Caribbean biblio- 
graphy. 


From long residence in Jamaica the re- 
viewer was particularly interested in the 
chapters contributed by Jamaica’s former 
Governor, Sir Hugh Foot and by Profes- 


sor Jesse Harris Proctor, Jr. The latter 
offers a very competent survey of the 
reasons behind and the difficulties facing 
the new Federation of the West Indies. 
The book is a long look at the Carib- 
bean from the point of view of the Unit- 
ed States (apart from Sir Hugh’s con- 
tribution, of course), a picture, therefore, 
of ourselves as others see us, a needed 
complement to our own view of ourselves. 


Rosert I. Burke, S.J. 
St. Michael’s Seminary 
Jamaica, B. W. I. 
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In conclusion, We give you two directives: 


First, 
collaborate with the neutral 
and non-Catholic organizations and move- 


ments to the extent that, and on condition 


that, you serve the common good 


and the cause of God. 


Secondly, 
take a greater part 


in international organizations. 


This recommendation applies to all 
but in particular 


to the agricultural technicians. 
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